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MODERN USES OF X-RAYS 


By EMIL H. GRUBBE, B. S., M. D., 


Professor of Radiography, X-Ray Therapeutics, and Electro-Physics, Illinois School of Electrotherapeutics ; 


Chief Radiographer Illinois X-Ray and Electrotherapeutic Laboratory, Etc. 


HE early newspaper descriptions concerning X-Rays were 
so startling that it was only natural one was immediately 
captivated with 


pertaining to their 


Many of the announcements and illustrations used at that time 


ideas practical use. 


were not very accurate and not only did the laity get an idea oi the 
possibly good features of X-Rays, but also some very absure 
things were expected, 

Even by the average doctor the extent of the practical ap 
plication of X-Rays is yet very little understood, although very 
early in its history the X-Ray, because of its practical uses, was 
delegated to aid the doctor. To 
day there is no doubt in the 
minds of up-to-date physicians as 
to the value of X-Ray methods 
over older and more indistinct 
methods. 

With the application of X-Rays 
to medicine commenced the re- 
markable improvements in appli 
force 


ances for generating this 


with which we work so familiar 
today. Advances have been made 
very rapidly, and now many a‘- 
vantages are offered the physi 
cian and surgeon in arriving at 
a correct diagnosis in obscure 
cases, which were not accorded 
him a few years ago. | 

The exact nature of the X-Ray |} 
is still unknown to scientists, as 
is indicated by the very fact that 
the letter “X,” 


bolic of the unknown quantity in 


| 
which is syvm- 
mathematics, is used to name it. 
We simply know the X-Ray by 
what it does, but its 
nature has not 


primary 
been uniolded. 


It is a very common mistake to 






revolver to pass. Fractured bones, dislocated bones, bullets and 


other foreign bodies are plainly seen. All this happens without tix 
slightest sensation to the person who is being examined. 

In order to obtain X-Rays for practical purposes, a generating 
apparatus is necessary, consisting of: 


1. A Crookes’, or high vacuum glass tube. 

2. <A large Static Machine, or 

3. A large Induction Coil and 

4. Electric current of 
the coil. 


proper potential or voltage to excite 

\ Crookes’ 
glass tube from which nearly all 
Such 4 
tube is said to possess a high 


tube is a_ sealed 


air has been removed. 


vacuum, and since any space con- 
taining little or no matter is a 
poor conductor of 
through it, it is 


electricit/ 
necessary to 
have a poweriul generator con- 


nected to the tube in order to 


excite it. It might be stated 
that this great degree of resist- 
ance offered by the tube is a 
very essential, and, indeed % 


necessary 





factor tor obta 
X-Rays, for it 


get X-Rays from a tube contain 


1S impossible tt 


ing even a small amount of air. 
In order to conduct electricity 
into this tube it is connected to 
Plati- 
num wires which have been fused 


a generator by means of 
and fastened to the oposite ends 
ot the tube. 

When a Crookes’ tube is prop- 
erly excited, it gives off a beau- 
tiful apple-green fluorescence or 
light from one-half of the bulb. 


suppose that X-Rays maniiesc which is due to the cathode or 
themselves in the same man negative rays which come from 
ner as. ordinary light rays. METHOD OF TREATING WITH A MODERN X-RAY OUTFIT. the luminous side of the tube 
Most individuals who have not This slight illumination is all the 


investigated the subject believe X-Rays to be a very powerful 
source of light—much similar to a high candle-power electric 
light or a searchlight... The direct opposite is true. In reality the 
X-Ray is not a light, but an invisible vibratory force, very similar 
to heat and sound, neither of which can be seen by the eye. The 
X-Ray then is invisible to the naked eye. Only by the use of a 
chemically prepared paper placed between the source of X-Rays 
and the object are we able to see. With such an arrangement 
we are able to see the bones of the living human body right 


S Pissti 


through the flesh and clothing. We are able to see the skeleton of 
the body plainly even though we are in another room or through 
walls of wood or plaster. 


These rays will readily pass throug] 


sheet iron, which would not allow a bullet fired from an ordinar 


phenomena ordinarily seen, and since there is no heat. or 
evolved, it seems as though we were in the presence of 


inert and quiet force. 


sound 
a very 
Ps Cae : : 
Only when we place in front of the excited 
tube a piece of cardboard coated with delicate crystaline chemi- 
= ee a Barium Plati rani ; 

cals, as for sarium atinum Cyanide, which becomes 


in the presence of 


instance, 
luminous X-Rays, are we able to see. Now if 
we darken the room or place a box over the chemically-treated 
cardboard and place our hand between the tube and the cardboard 


e X-Rays w pass through the flesh, in a similar manner as 








ght passes through a pane of glass, and the chemical crystals will 
emit light. 1 vherever the bones stand between the tube and the 
cardbo \ ‘ ) | yt 


rve any light, in other words. 





























HOW BONES OF THE FOOT APPEAR WITH THE SHOE ON. 


a shadow outline of the bones is thrown upon the paper. If a 
pocket-book containing a coin be placed in the position of the 
hand, we will see a shadow outline of the coin, but the leather 
offers no resistance to the X-Rays and the crystals on the card 
board will give off light from all parts except that occupied by the 
coin. 

In applying the X-Rays to the human body for the purpose of 
making a diagnosis we may use one of two methods, namely: 
Fluoroscopy or Radiography. 

Fluoroscopic examinations are made by exciting the Crookes’ 
tube and placing the part of the body to be examined between a 
chemically treated piece of paper enclosed in a box called a 
Fluoroscope and the tube. By this method we can “see” with 
our own eyes and thus make a comparative study of conditions. 
However, the fluoroscopic method has many drawbacks and is 
not generally to be recommended. Its greatest disadvantage is 
the fact that we only get a temporary picture, and also that it 
takes an expert to interpret correctly the results. A much bet- 
ter, and, at the same time, permanent method of X-Ray examina- 
tion is by the Radiographic method. In the use of this method 
we call in ordinary photographic processes to aid us. As the 
X-Ray effects the chemical crystals on the Fluoroscope and pro- 
duces changes which are sufficient to cause the substance to give 
off light, so the ordinary sensitive photographic plate can b= 
chemically changed by the X-Ray. This occurs in much the sam - 
manner as when light acts upon a sensitive photographic plate. 
To make a Radiograph it is only necessary to have a sensitive 
photographic plate (previously placed in light-proof paper en- 
velopes under the protection of a dark-room), to place this plat 
under that portion of the patient’s body which it is desired to ex- 
amine and then to place the Crookes’ tube a certain distance 
above the body and excite it to action. After a few seconds or 
minutes exposure to the X-Ray. according to the part exposed. 
we take the enveloped plate from under the body and into the 
dark-room and develop and fix it the same as in ordinary pho- 
tographic work, and we have then a permanent record of the 
shadows of those parts of the body which relatively did not allow 
the X-Rays to pass; in other words, we have a portion of the 
shadow outlines of the dense parts of the body placed betweer 
the tube and the sensitive plate. 

Among the conditions demonstrable by the X-Ray by means 
of Radiographs may be mentioned: Fractures, dislocations, 
tumors and abnormal growths, bone diseases, stone in the kidney. 
bladder and gall bladder. diseases of the heart and lungs, deform: 
ties of the spine and hip, floating kidney, gout. aneurism. joint 

diseases. bullets. needles and other foreign bodies. The X-Ray 
is also use in determining the extent of congenital dislocation ci 
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the hip, the “bloodless operation” of which Dr. \dolph Lorenz 
has just recently demonstrated throughout this country. 

The stomach may be definitely outlined and its size, shape anc 
position determined. In short, the X-Ray is a medium capable of 
being used for diagnosing many diseases in which physical signs 
are very doubtful and many times absent. The X-Ray is also used 
extensively in medico-legal procedures. For instance, in observ- 
ing fractures, determining fractures from dislocations, determin- 
ing the presence and location of bullets and differential diagnosis 
of various kinds. Today it is a very common thing to call in the 
X-Ray expert in cases of litigation and many cases are settled 
almost wholly on the strength of the X-Ray evidence submitted. 

The use of the X-Ray as a therapeutic agent is comparatively 
new, at least as far as the laity is concerned. During the past two 
vears, however, facts illustrating the value of the X-Ray as a 
therapeutic agent have appeared in nearly every issue of most med- 
ical journals, and it must be plain to everyone that an agent which 
can in so short a period of time demand the attention of so many 
minds from all parts of the world, must have some merit. Have 
the results obtained by dozens of different writers in treating 
hundreds of cases all been exceptional? Have they all been spon- 
taneous cures? Certainly not. The only logical conclusion which 
it is possible to form is, that there must be great value in the use 
of the X-Ray for therapeutic purposes. 

As a remedy for lupus or tuberculosis of the skin, this treat- 
ment has successfully passed through the crucial test of practical! 
experience. It is also a fact that epithelioma or skin cancer, and 
even deep cancers have been cured, clinically at least, by X-Rays. 

Aside from the speculative part of the value of the X-Ray. 
it certainly is perfectly logical, from every standpoint, to suppose 
that if we admit that tuberculosis of the skin is curable, which 
we must from statistics at hand, tuberculosis of the lungs or the 
bones, and other forms of this disease must be amenable to X-Ray 
treatment, for tuberculous conditions are similar in whatever part 
of the body they may be found. Again, if we admit that skin 
cancers are curable by the X-Ray—and no one in the present 
light of things can doubt that—we can also suppose that cancer 


nM < 


ny other part of the body is amenable to this treatment. First. 
because cancer tissue is primarily the same in whatever part 0: 
the body it may be found, being composed of epithelial cells; and. 
second, because of the ability of the X-Ray to penetrate tissue 
there is no part of the body which is beyond its reach. 

Under X-Ray influence, combined with constitutional treat 
ment, numerous cases of consumption may be decidedly benefited 
and many have been actually cured. The same may be said for 
tuberculosis of the bones. Among other diseases in which X-Ray 
treatments have given good results may be mentioned: the various 
kinds of acne (pimples), eczema, (salt rheum), sycosis, herpes, 
hypertrichosis, favus, chronic oedema tubercular glands, birth 
marks, moles, scars due to burns or scalds, varicose veins, chronic 
ulcers. Hair may also be removed by X-Ray treatment, although 
not permanently. 

It will be impossible within the limits of this paper to com- 
prehend at length the entire field of usefulness of the X-Ray. 

The question of dread of the production of so-called X-Ray 
“burns” after exposure to X-Rays is of little consequence today. 
This common fear was due to the fact that some bad “burns” 
resulted through ignorance of X-Ray action, on the part of the 
operator, or through dirt infection. Today no one need dread an 
X-Ray burn, for, exposures for examinations are now very 
short as compared with those of a year or two ago. We are now 
able to make pictures in as many seconds as it used to require 
Therefore nearly all danger of “burning” is reduced 
to a minimum. Not only do physicians who use the X-Ray ex- 
tensively look lightly at the idea of “burning” patients with X- 
Rays, but in nearly all the therapeutic uses of the rays it 1s 


minutes. 





THESLATEST TUBE FOR GENERAL X-RAY WORK. (C2 eg 
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HOW HIP DISEASE CAN BE DIAGNOSED BY EXPERTS SUCH AS DR. LORENZ 


desired to “burn” the parts which are affected by disease. So 
when a “burn” develops today it is nothing very serious, in fact. 
it is usually wanted. 

During the past few years the medical profession has been 
more or less carried away by the X-Ray method of diagnosing 
and treating, and unscrupulous persons have entered the field and 
brought discredit upon the whole subject, which it certainly does 
not deserve, and it is a deplorable fact that the real importance o1 
the X-Ray has not yet been realized by the profession at large. 

The advertising columns of many daily papers bear witness to 
the fact that the mysteries of alleged “X-Ray diagnosis and treat 
ment” are largely traded upon by quack doctors The author 
wishes to state here for the benefit of those who may fall into the 
hands of these charlatans who use the X-Ray as a blind, merely 
because of its electric nature and who claim, according to their 
paid advertisements, that by means of the X-Ray they can abso 
lutely tell patients what ails them, that comparatively 
diseases can be diagnosed by means of the X-Ray. Only in th 
diseases mentioned before is the X-Ray used to aid tl 
doctor. 


very tew 


ie honest 
Again, the possession of an X-Ray outfit does not neces 
sarily make of a quack an expert X-Ray operator. 

It may be well to point out that the whole matter of propei 
use of this force resolves itself into the question of a proper un 
derstanding of X-Ray phenomena. It is the correct use of this 
agent for special conditions, with ability to vary its power when 
necessary, that is essential for obtaining proper results, and not 
its use in the haphazard manner which is so common today, wher 
through ignorance of its virtues, the X-Ray, which is hailed as 
triumph by the physician in his struggle against tuberculous and 
cancerous conditions and incorrect diagnosis. becomes a danger 
ous force in the hands of the incompetent operator. We must not 
forget that we have a great variety of X-Rays to deal with—in 
fact, to use a comparison, the variation in quantity and quality o! 





N-Rays obtainable with one piece of apparatus is much greater 
than all the varieties and qualities of tones which may be produced 


upon the keyboard of a piano. 


\gain, different tissues demand 
different degrees of X-Ray value. 
The honest, scientific doctor knows that every therapeutic 


agent of merit has its proper place. It would be folly to try to 


accomplish the impossible with X-Rays, or to recommend it as 
a panacea for all ills of mankind, simply because it has done good 
n certain diseases. No matter what may be the ultimate answers 
to the many questions which vex the scientist today concerning 
the X-Ray, it must be conceded that this force in its application 
| ounced success, and a knowledge of its ac 

rits should, therefore, be more thoroughly dis- 


order that humanity may reap the benefits of the 


marvelous discoveries ol the past cen- 





SHOWS FRACTURE OF FORE-ARM IN CHILD ONE YEAR OLD, 
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OUR SCHOOLS AS WEALTH PRODUCERS 


EXPLANATION OF THE INTIMATE CONNECTION BETWEEN 
EDUCATION AND THE EARNING POWERS OF THE NATION 


By GEORGE B. WALDRON 


N the table below I have shown, for dil 
ferent divisions of the nation, the average 
number of schooling in the yeat 
1900 given for each child from five to eight 
een years of age, and the average cost 0! 
the same per capita of population. The 
facts apply only to the public schools and 


lays 


do not take account of privute instruction. 
Compare these with the 
annual incomes to factory workers and to 


figures average 
families on farms in the same states of the 
nation. 

Public Schooling. Av. Yearly Income. 


States. Days. Cost. Factories. Farms. 
(a) (b) (c) (d) 

North Atlantic.....87.5 $3.98 $459 $ 600 
South Atlantic.....41.9 1.36 306 370 
North Central.....82.2 3.23 448 892 
South Central......41.2 1.05 344 490 
Western ..........80.5 4.08 556 1,108 
United States. 08.3 $2.83 )$438(e) $064 


(e 
(a) Average to each child between the 
ages of five and eighteen years 
(b) Cost per capita. 
(c) Average per worker. 
(d) Average per iamily. 
Alaska. 


(e) Including Hawaii and 


Note that the number of days’ schooling 
supplied to each child of school age is more 
than twice as large in the North Atlantic 
States as in the corresponding South At- 
lantic section, while the per capita cost oi 
the same is nearly three times as large. 


At the same time these Northern States 


paying an average of fifty per c ghe 
wages in the factories and sixty-two per 
cent more on the farms than are the 





Southern neight 
correspondence between schooling 
wages purely chance, or is one th 1s¢ 


of the other? 





Similar facts are shown in the Central 
visions, North and South. I) ( 
s ] ‘rage number 
ten schools by all the 
sc most exactly tw 
as attendance in 
Central States. And the amount per capita 


schools is 


spent on these Northern 
three times as large. Again do the results 
appear in incomes? 

Factory workers in the Northern States 
get an 
wages. while farms pay eighty-two per cent 
better 


Is this corresponde 


average oi thirty per cent more 


Central States. 


than in the South 
between schooling 
and high wages mere coincidence r is it 
direct cause and effect? 


So also in the Western divisions school 
i 





attendance is very high, and in these sam« 
States are the 


largest returns to workers 

in factories and on farms. It is not e igh 
+} 
ch 


tc answer that the school children of today 
are not the workers of today. For our 
present toilers were the children of ter 
twenty and thirty years ago. And in those 
days there was even wider divergence be 
North and 


Cnsths sor 


tween attendance at 
schools. In 1870 the States of the Nort 
Atlantic were almost four times 





as many days’ schooling to each child of 


+ 1 
scnooi 


age as were the rrest g 
States south. And in the Centra sions 


the Northern section furnished nearly three 
times as many days’ schooling as did their 
Southern neighbors. 

From considerations it 


these various 


would seem as clear as any fact can be 
made that there is a direct relation between 
the schools and the earning powers of the 
nation. 

[here are seventeen million young people 
enrolled in the schools, public and private, 
of the nation. This means that of all the 
children the school of five 
and eighteen years the names of fully three- 
quarters are carried upon the rolls of the 
schools. Following is the enrollment in 
both public and private schools ior those in 


the elementary grades, for those in the high 


between ages 


he kindergarten to the highest profession 


a! school, the entire cost would probabiy 
be about 
schools alone, including high schools, spent 


$213,.274.354 in 1900. 


$300,000,0c0 a year. Our public 


The result of this enormous expenditure 
for school property is that there are 247, 
221 buildings in the United States used for 
public schools, and the estimated value oi 
the entire property, including buildings and 
their furnishings, is $538,623,736. The value 
of property devoted to public school pur- 
poses is increasing at the rate of $19,000,000 
a year. The interest of “supply men” lies 
in these expenditures for buildings, books 
and apparatus—amounting to tens of mil- 
lions of dollars every year. 

The care of the millions of school chil 
cren requires an army of 421,288 teachers, 
and everyone of these is a consumer. Some 
thirty per cent of these are men, but the 
women teachers aggregate 293,759. The 
average wages paid to each teacher, man 





North. 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATIONAL A 








DVANTAGES AND EARNING CAPACITY. 


South. 








schools (including academies, seminaries 
and the like) and for those in colleges and 
our higher institutions: 

Pupils Public. Private. 
Elementary ..14,821,969 1,240,925 


Total. 
16,062,894 








High School.. 530,425 188,816 719,241 
College ...... 91,068 147,507 238.575 
Total ......15.443.462 1.577.248 17.020,710 
] vill be oted that over fifteen millions 
1 the entire nber, or above ninety per 


1 
t 


cent, are 





receiving their education in the 


l 
The 


returns for 1900 show that, excluding dupli 


public common schools of the nation. 
cates, there were 15,431,220 children enroll 


ed in our public schools and that 10,513 
518 of these, or 68.5 per cent, represented 
the average daily attendance during the 
year. As the number of schoo 
144.6, this 


aggregate oO! 1,520,.308.434 


average 





days kept the country over was 
represents an 
or more than seven million 
shooling crowded into a single 
iS an average of 99.1 days for 


enrolled and 68.2 days for eacl 





1 
ooi age, 


ge 
1 ; 
t cf \ 
A s is expensive Including « , 
+ . } } 
re S« or System, D i11C and pr te 17 
7 nag privé 


and woman, is $323.00 a year. Below are 
given, for each grand division of the na- 
tion, the average annual wages for the 
entire body of teachers, also the average 
monthly wages of the men and women sep- 
arately: 

Yearly wages. Average Monthly wages 
Men. 


$56.70 


30th sexes. 
Atlantic. .... $461 
Atlantic..... 200 


Women 


North $41.34 


South 


28.48 25.73 
North Central..... 303 49.04 39.22 
South Central...... 194 37.49 30.89 
WESEEH: vce ckcicccs MO2 58.77 50.05 


$323 $46.53 $38.93 
[he highest salaries to teachers are thus 
paid in the far West and in the North At- 


lantic States. 





United States... 


If Knowledge is power and education 
means larger earning ability, then the dis 


parity in wages between workers North and 


South must continue for some years to 
come. Hope rises from progress, since the 


South today is giving her children twice as 
much The 


children of today are the nation’s wealth 


schooling as thirty years ago. 


producers of tomorrow, and so her wealtl 
consumers, 
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THE MANY-SIDED KAISER 


A GRAPHIC PEN PICTURE OF THE VARIED ACTIVITY Of THE GERMAN EMPEROR 


By T. P. 


the savin oO Lat INOS ) ry witl 


regard to Mr. Gladstone | S thy 


propose d biog 


men who suggests V1 ite of bi 
ographers, imstead L sing Wile 
To think o the ditferent iclivities anc 
gilts of the man is almost bewillering 
and benumbing: sometimes, inde 


there is such a breathless restl 





and “such a 
his acts as to make one think there 
justice in the 
his great powers, the Emperor is ce 
void of one, namely, the pe 
pose a very useliul talent 
ina monarch, be it said in passing. 

Let us sum up into one 


lsome of his gifts and his activities. 











He has written a public prayer and conducted a choi ca 
cook his own dinner, can play chess, paint picturs cal 
catures. He has learned engineeging and studied electricity 
Though he can use only one arm, he can shoot game for fow 
hours at the rate of two a minute. He has over a hundred title 
and is an admiral in three of the biggest navies. In twenty-tiy 
years he has shot 23,000 head of game. He can change his dress 
dozen times a day, has a dozen vale ts, and | var lrobe worin 
$500,000. 

One fact alone—it is a small but a sigt \ show 
how quick he is in movement. In London, during one of his visits 
he appeared on the same day in the unttorm a n km 
peror, and an Admiral; on another day he ¢ S recor 
for he changed his uniforms five times. He is er that 
sometimes he gets up while darkness is still spread over the vil 
and rarely is he to be found in bed after seven o'clocl He takes 
exercise as regularly as though he had nothing n the wor 
to do, and yet he works more hours th 
dominions. The story of his day is, indeed t bew 
Ing in its activities as a chapter from the daily life ot t lemperoi 
Napoleon. 

He is not one of the men who think the I vay to preserve 
health is to stick as long as possible in bed, a t ndulvences ot 
breakfast amid the sheets is one which he never eratitic Ile ha 
his cold bath. English fashion; has put on the first uniform of the 
day, and has had even a little go at the dumb-bells betore he sits 
down to his meal; and then it is to an English breakiast both in 


its quality and in its quantity. This breakfast gives the Kaiser one 


of the glimpses of tranquility and of the domestic affection of the 


day; for the children are brought in, respectfully salute their par 


ent. and have a short conversation with him. If there be any want 


of expansiveness, any sense of stern discipline in the manner of 


the father to his children, it does not impose on them so far as to 
loved; they know 


make them forget how deeply they are as the 


rest of the world ought to know—that the Emperor carries their 


The family life l 


photographs with him wherever he goes indeed 
of the German Emperor is ideal in its fidelity, its tranquillity, and 
its affectionateness. 

breakfast table the 
In spite of the numerous secretaries he has 


From the Emperor goes straight to his 


study, there is a 


personal at- 


mass of correspondence to which he must give some 
tention; letters come to him literally by the hundred every day of 
his life. All kinds of reports have to get a glance; petitions come 
from the poor and the distressed; indeed, the Emperor could give 
points even to the Secretary of the Charity Organization Society 

But all 
very quick 
xd of the 
either to 


as to the Protean forms of the begging letter impostor 
this vast mass disappears rapidly, for the Emperor is a 
worker. In former days he would sit down at this peri 
eloquent, frank, affectionate 


ll parts of the 


day and write off a letter 
a relative or to one of the many friends he has in 
world, for the Emperor has a great talent for friendships, and his 
friends all have a strong affection for him. In recent vears this 


correspondence—which would in after times have been most val 


O'CONNOR, M. P 
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t or v » persist. But a e same he knows every 
ing 1 ving in the wspapers lt ct o S th 
German [-mperor has invented a system by which ] eads the 
CW] ( s CC 
\ “Literary Office” is attached to the Prussian v for 
the Inte h for the last two years has been und man- 
creme i Dr. von Falck, a iltic German. Dr. Falck’s 
chief eccupatior to read the newspapers and make extracts ana 
uttings trom them, which are pasted into a book, the more im 
portant or interesting articles being unJZerlined with red or blue 
peneil te tch the monarch’s attention. This book is iced on 
he | k daily Che uttings contain articles ex 
tracts fre take om the whole of the home and cig} 
pres | | pe eu la dozen or mor. ws 
papers . 
lhe J est p ss P s ond | 
New Yo sely t t German press. Every 
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till | heon tim Lunch is generally served at two o’clock. and 
gain the ldre br in. It is one of the little intervals 
kept life of the family It is a simple but ample 
meal: guest re not common at it Then again more work, an- 
other outing nd the evening comes—-the time of the day when 
the Empc t rtain extent lets himself go, and tries to forget 
his care andl re yonsibilities in the midst of pleasant social inter- 
course \t dinner there are guests. as there are also at supper, 
which is served a few hours later. The Emperor is gregarious 
indeed, he wanted solitude, he would find it very difficult to 
obtain. But. as a matter of fact, he does not want it as a rule. 
For in company he shines The quickness of his mind, the multi- 
tude and readin of | leas, his lightning-like powers of sudder 
repartee; his love of imagery—which in his political speeches often 


sep 1 l . 
give his words and these 





voice the glow of the true orator—all 


hings make m one of the most fascinating conversationalists of 


t 
his time 


When all the guests are gone 


neither the day nor the energies 


of the Emperor sometimes are entirely exhausted. He turns on 
the electr lamps over his own desk, and turns again to some 
document which has excited his interest in the morning, and often 


lights remain alight till the 


these small haurs. Even during the 


time given to of the extraordinary brain do not 
are placed by the 


may record a thought or recall a 


-ep the activities 


cease: he often wakes up 
bedside so that he 


forgotten fact or a postponed duty 


und paper and pencil 


Emperor’ 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING THE STARS 


HOW MODERN SCIENCE NUMBERS THE STARS IN OUR UNIVERSE AND SPECULATES 


ON THE OCEANS UF SPACE BEYOND 


By ALEXANDER WILLIAM ROBERTS, D. Sc., F. R. A. S., F.R S. E., SOUTH AFRICA 


LOFESSOR 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM ROBERTS, ir 


an clequent artidle in Chamber's Journal, on the stars as 


seen in the light of modern astronomy, gives some interest 
nishing facts that 
\iter 


ours 


ing and ast well-nigh overwhelm the mind by 
their immens-ty. rea ing of the vast extent of our univers: 


and learning that is probably only one of countless universes 
floating silently through the ilimitable stretches of 


“What 
that 


space, one 15 


led to exclaim in the language of Scripture: is man tha! 


Thou art min‘ful of him, or the son of man Phou visites! 


him.” Professor Roberts writes as follows: 


The discoveries of the past sixty years indicate that the stars 


are bodies like our own sun; some considerably larger, other 


smaller, but on the average net much different in size an] nature 


from the sun. They are. at least the visible stars are, 


great glowing globes of gaseous matter. As a rule these vast 


furnaces burn steadily. Sometimes, however, the fires seem t 


die down and then blaze out again as of yore. Three hundred such 
they are called variable stars 


Now an! 


bonds ot 


stars are known to astronomers; 


‘sen : ane 
because of the waxing and waning of their light. 


the seething fres rrove too strong for 


again 
the attracti 

force which hold the star together, and with one mighty upheavat 
the vast globe is shattered into fragments, blown into atoms, veri 
tably 


plosion the record 


“dissolved into thin air.” Thousands of years after. this ex- 


of the catastrophe reaches the earth. and a 


solitary watcher in the old Barony of Bonnington, in the year ol 


grace 1901, sees a new star suddenly blaze out in the midnight sky 


to fade away only as its predecessors had done, leaving. per 


chance. not a trace in the sky to tell the spet where once a worl: 
existe’. 
. P 
Among the millions of stars are to be found boties in all staves 


of eevelopment. Some are glowing with an intensity of heat ana 


} Sa , 
light far beyond our utmost conception; others are slowly cooling 
down—alrea’y they are dull red in cclor; some are cold and dark 
ani deat. No telescope will ever perceive these latter bodies, and 


only know that they are there 


no camera will detect them. We 
] On: 


bright stars 
1 


by their influence over the light and metion of 





: ee cn 
of the most interesting of the new astronemy deals with 
these cead. dark stars: : ugh no eye has seen them. or ever 
will see them. still we are able to ascertain their size, weight. anc 


position just as if they were in the zenith of their glory. 


Net the least wonderful discovery of the past few years has 








been some stars of the Siamese Twins type. They are in shane 
like two pears joined stem to stem. After the lapse of long ages 
these two masses will separate, and we shall then have the birth 
of a couble star. Tong before observation revealed these remark 
able bodies. Professor Darw the great naturalist. pointed 
out that this is the manner in which our moon was thrown off by 
the earth: indeed, that is the manner in which every double star 
is formed. It is surely passing strange to see the genesis of 
stellar system before ¢ ve ey 

The man clescopes great cameras, some flity tons 
in weight. of the present day, reveal these facts to us. Thus we 
find that the myriad lights. the splendid gems of our winter sky. 
are suns and worlds in all stages of growth, decay. and deatl 
double stars just forming, systems just being evolved, worlds 
grown old and cold and dead, suns in the noontide of their 
splendor, and suns whose life-history is abruptly closed by some 
sudden and awful catastrophe. 

In the southern sky the writer has counted five thousand six 
hundred stars visible to the naked ey: There are. therefore. 
about ten thousand he w e heavens which can be seen 
by the eye alone. with y other aid. An ordinary opera-glass 





close on one hundred thousand stars. As we use 


will show 
more and still more stars are 


larger and still larger telescopes, 
; | 
revealed. It is estimated that in the great Yerkes telescope. th- 


largest in the world. two hu: million stars are visible 





ic pl All show ten 
Then, again. the hotographic plate will show, under 





has secured an exposure of twenty 


ters of stars where the specks of light 


long exposure—Sir 





yn a still winter’s day or rain-drop 


A long-exposure survey of the whole heavens 


against the sun. 


with one of the most modern photographic telescopes would 


indicate, | am convinced, no fewer than five hun ‘re ] m 


illion stars. 
Now, it may be urged, where does finality Come in here? As 


we go on constructing larger and yet larger telescopes, more and 


yet more stars will appear. Each remove we are only seeing farther 


and farther down the great endless galleries of space, and the goal 
of our desire is as far Goff as ever. We may only be making visi- 
ble the frontier realms of an infinite domain, the hinterland of 
which is a region so vast that no human invention can fathom it. 
and no human intellect can measure or comprehend it. 

This does not at all fellow. It is true that the larger the tele- 
scope the greater the number of stars made visible by it; but the 
question is, does the number seen increase in the same proportion 
lf the uni 
verse Is infimite in extent and the stars infinite in number, then in a 
telescope of a certain size we ought to see a definite number oi 
stars. Do we 


as the size of the telescope would lead us to expect? 


see this number? This is the crux of the whole 


matter. Now, the answer to this question is, that the number ot 
stars we do see in a very large telescope falls far short of the 
number we ought to see on the assumption that there is no limit 
to the number of stars: but. on the other hand, 
with the that increase of 
telescopic power brings our \ision nearer and nearer to the outer 


the number seen 


is quite in keeping 


contention each 


fringe of our finite universe. 


The same remarkable result is reached if we consider recent 
phetographic research in this direction. As we increase the length 
of the exposure we do not obtain an equivalent increase in the 


number of stars registerel on the photographic plate. Indeed, w 
sometimes reach a limit. different. of course, for Cifferent parts of 
the sky. beyond which we cease to photograph any more stars 
however long the exposure. We have, in short, photographed al! 
there is to photograph. When anyone pushes his way through 


great London crowd, he finds the press grow less and less dense 
as he reaches the outer edge. 
will be able to 


If no stranger to such throngs, he 
gauge more or less roughly the size of the crow? 
from the appearance it presents to him as he passes through it. 
li a specialist in the matter of crowds, his estimate will probabiy 
be an accurate one. The telescope carries the astronomer through 
the stellar distances right on to the region where the stars thin out 
on the margin of the great ocean of space that surrounds the um 


garment. From what he 


verse like a sees he is able to estimate 


re could possibly see. The part vistble is to him a certain 


measure of the whole. And that whole how vast. how stupendous' 


The most mocest estimates give one thousand million as the tota! 
number of stars in the universe—one thousand million! 
If this be so—and the result is arrived at by a variety of ways 


then a tele scope ten feet in 


diameter will bring us to the fore 


shores of that vast, inviolate, untroubled sea of empty space that 
1 








girds our realm of stars. Empty space! It may net be empty 
Here and there island universes as large as our own may brea! 
the monotony of that shoreless sea: islands and islets that are vis 
ble in our ! st telescopes as faint wisps and whirls of misty 
1 


light, specks against the darkness. 


After all, the number of uni 


as countless and as diverse as the stars. There is 


nothing unreasonable in such a thought. 

The most recent investigations seem to indicate that the 
outermos m of stars in our universe, the sentinels on the con 
fines of spac re two thousand times more distant than those 
nearest our system 

If. now. the farthest-away stars are two thousand times more 
distant than this, a ray of light would take one hundred and twen 
ty thousand years to speed across the whole sidereal universe 


We never can understand it, for it is bordering on infinite rela 


tions. Yet, as has already been suggested, this great universe, so 
vast that the mighty orbs can be reckoned in number as the 


sand by the seashore, may only after all be a very small part o/ 


space; in all probability it is only as a single drop compared 
with practically infinite ocean that surrounds it 


Even if man explored and measured the universe of stars 
above him to its farthest reaches, charting, gauging, weighing 
would be still unread, 


is “ilimitable’”’ 


for beyond and barring his way 


ocean, 
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TROOPS AT ASCENSION BAY 


THE EXPLORATION OF YUCATAN 


By CASPAR QUICKLY 


Tis an example of the ironical dealing of fate that the subjuga 

tion of the last of the independent Indian tribes of Mexico 

should be left to one who is himself of Indian descent. The 
mother of Porfirio Diaz, the “Grand Old Man.” of Mexico. was e 
full-blooded Indian, and it is to her rather than to the decadent 
Spanish race of his father that he owes the iron will, the indomi 
table courage. and the unceasing vigilance that have enabled him 
to lit his country from the plane of the half-civilized Latin 
American republics to its present position among the stable. en 
lightened and progressive nations of the werld. 

The force of circumstances has involve! him in war w'th the 
Yaquis of the extreme northwest and with the Mayas of the 
extreme southeast. For this he has been denounced by his ene 
mies as a renegade and an enemy of his mother’s people. He is. 
in fact. simply fighting the battle of civilization against the forces 
of barbarism. 

The in“*ependent tribes of Yucatan have maintained an inter 
mittent warfare against the duly constitute | authorities of the 
republic for more than half a century. Some. like the Lanca‘dlons, 
the Chols, and the Chontals. were never conquered. In the 
secure recesses of the great forests of the Usumacinta river and 
its tributaries, they have defied in turn the all-conquering follow 
ers of Alvarado and Cortez. the generals of the viceroyalty. an‘ 
the feebler armies of the renublic. Others. like thelzen ‘ils. [vot 
zils and Tuelens of central Yucatan were reduced to subjection 
by the Spaniards. became nominal converts to Catholicism, and 
remained vassals of the crown for more than two hun’re? years. 
In 1848, however. they rose in revolt against the government ot 
Mexico, then too busily engaved in its unequal conflict with the 
United States to put forth adequate efforts to sunpress the insu 


1 


rection. Since that time thev have maintaine! absolute ine 


pendence. They have relarsed into utter barbarism an! racan 
ism; have successfully defied the Mexican authorities: and have 
closed their territories against the timber cutter, the prospector. 
the rubber gatherer. an’ the explorer. 

The greater part of Yucatan has therefore been Mexican ter 
ritory only in name. A narrow strip on the north coast. embrac 
ing an area of only 350 square miles. is devoted to the cultivation 
of henequin, or Sisal hemp. which Fterally binds the wheat har 
vests of the globe. An equally narrow belt on the east coast and on 


the south bordering on the Rio Hondo, is occupied by the cutters 
of cedar, logwood, mahogany and rosewood The rest of the 
peninsula is for the most part given over to the inlependent 


1 


tribes. Much of it has never been explored or even visited by the 
white man, and is as utterly unknown as the most inaccessible 
Portions of Africa or Thibet 


Conflicts these 





between 





the republic have been frequent. the most serious being in 1872 


~ / 
and 1g00. On the former occasion the Mayas attacked and des- 
troye | the important town of Balacar. murdering many of the 
habitants. Such as escaped flel to British Honduras for protec 
tion, settling in Corosal. which was transformed from an insigniti- 
cant cluster of native palm-thatched huts into the second city in 
size in importance in British Honduras 
The uprising of 1900 was cause | 


by the timber cutters trespas 


sing upon the territory regar‘ed by the Incans as their tribal in 


he ATIC Balacar. which had been rebuilt. but which had t 
regained its former importance, was again the first point of 

tack. Many of the inhabitants were killed while endeavoring to 
Cefend their homes from the savages The settlement at Ascen 
sion Bay also suffere 1 severely, and much property was destroyed 


in the camps of the logwood and mahogany cutters along the Ri> 


Hon te, 
tae! #] 
t 


’ 
Was mHPatene Wi 


General Bravo. one of the ablest soldiers of the republic. 
1 3.000 veteran troops to reduce the Intians 
to submission. That his task has not vet been completed is no 
reflection uren his ability. his energy. or his courage 

The uprising of 1¢09 caused President Diaz to resolve upon the 
complete and final subjugation of the indevendent tribes. the thor 
ough exploration of the peninsula... and the opening up of thie 
terra incognita to the enterprise of the miner and the cabinet ani 
dye wood cutter. The base of supplies is at Ascension Bay, thus 
serving the triple object of cutting off supplies of arms and am 
munition from British Honduras. preventing the savages of the 


Island ef Cozumel from coming to the aid of their kinsmen, and 


furnishing reaty access into the heart of the enemies’ country. 


Although the intenen’ent Indians are divided into many differ 
ent tribes. thev are all of Maya origin: and their languages, cus 
toms and tra‘itions are practically identical. In general, they 


are continually warring among themselves: but in time of a com 


mon ‘anger, like the present, their petty differences are forgetten 
and thev preserpt a oumted fropt against the common enemy 
Thev are a small neorle. wt robust. bonv frames. and astonish 
ing powers of enturance. enabling them to exist for days on the 
roots an’ mesawte beans tound on the alm bar r central 
plateau of this country 

rae y interesting to the Nnary American ort 
account of the stuvenders rums that are found in all parts of the 
peninsula, More than sixty “rours of these ruins have been visit 
ed and part xplored How manv Pe EE ee 
in the unvisitel an! unknown territories of the ndependent 
— ty sah oe conjecture hat there are many is 
rroven by tl report f prospectors and timber utters who 
have Ve 1 cy t wate ' ths t wi nd hy the 








treasure-house to scientific exploration is not the least important 
of the results expected from the present undertaking of the 
Mexican government. 

The ruined cities, temples, pyramids and tombs, all indubitably 
of Maya origin, prove that that people once reached a state of 
civilization in many respects hardly inferior to our own. Whether 
the golden age of the American tropics, when Palenque, Uxmal, 
Tihob, Copan, Itza and Menche were great and populous cities, 
belonged to the same epoch in the world’s history, when the 
building of the pyramids of Egypt was done, or whether it should 
be ascribed to comparatively recent times, is a matter of debate 
among archaeologists. Even at the time of the Spanish conquest 
the Mayas possessed an extensive literature, recorded in books 
made of the white inner bark of a tree, folded like a Japanese 
screen. Through the ignorant bigotry of the Spanish priests and 
monks nearly every vestige of this literature was destroyed. The 
most important literary monument remaining is the Chilan-Balam 
Book, 
said to be in existence still. It is to the Mayas pretty much what 
the Sybilline Books to the 
prophecies, interpretations of dreams and omens, and rules for 
the the 
many other literary works may still be 
and that 
so-called calculiform inscriptions 


Is, tombs, temples. 


the “Interpreter of Oracles.” of which sixteen copies are 


were ancient Romans, containing 


forecasting the seasons from of heavenl 


movements 
} 


bodies. It is hoped that 


preserved by the independent tribes, some clue may be 


found to the interpretation of the 


itv w: 


uined c 
mids are covered. If these hopes 


with which the r monoliths and 





pyr are realized the past history 
of the American hemisphere may be removed from the realm of 
doubt and conjecture to that of accurate and useful knowledge. 


The peninsula of Yucatan is mainly a great coral reef, raised 


some tremendous convulsion of nature ages past above the 
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level of the sea. Excepting in the neighborhood of the coast, and 
near the frontier of Guatemala, where extensive and valuable for- 
ests of hardwood are found, it is a bald and almost barren rock. 
supporting but little vegetation excepting thorny scrub, cactus, 
agave, and mesquite. The greater part of the country is devoid of 
for the that in the of cen- 
turies the waters have dissolved channels in the porous corrallins 
lime-stone strata, and find to of 


underground courses. These subterranean water-courses are the 


rivers or streams, reason course 


their way the sea by means 
famous “‘cenotes” of Yucatan, on which the people are dependent 
for their supply of the life-sustaining fluid. Here and there are 
descending caves, or galleries, leading from the surface to the 
stream beneath. Some of these appear to be natural, while others 
were the handiwork of the ancient civilized Mayas. Each of the 
ruins of prehistoric cities is found around or close by one of these 
cenotes. 

At Merida, the capital and chief city of the territory, the 
cenotes are only twenty-five or thirty feet below the surface: but 
at Balonchen they are foun’? at a depth of gro feet, reached by a 
eescending cave 550 yards long. At all hours of the day anc 


evening crowds of women may be seen entering or emerging, 


bearing huge earthen water vessels poised on their heads. 
To this peculiarity of the country is due much of the difficulty 
the The 


know of many cenotes, the entrances to which they carefully con 


of the Mexican troops in subduing Indians. natives 


ceal with rocks and mesquite bushes, hiding them securely from 


the soldiers. The troops must, therefore. carry with them evers 


drop of water needed by themselves and their horses, rendering 


a prolonged campaign in the interior, in the dry summer monti 


at least, out of the question. 


NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENTS IN INTRODUCING NEW PLANTS 





but 


united with aggressive 


when science and common sense are 
foresigl t the results view of 








¢ | cineeathoeatn farming attempted by un- tian cotton with the South Sea Island cot 
«J scientific men may not be profitable, ton, so as to form a species which turned 
out to be exactly what was 


the great importance of 


Department has been endeavoring to grow 
1 an orange which would have the superior 
req i 


1 qualities of the Florida sweet orange and 


yet be hardy enough to resist any freeze 


are remarkable. The Depart- industry in the South this new species is which would be likely to visit that region. 
ment of the governm Secretary ure to be of permanent value. Weannual- This has been accomplished by crossing 
Wilson at the head ] these quali- ly import about $6,500,000 worth of Egyp- the Florida sweet orange, which is one of 
ties to a high degree. | omplished tian cotton, and last year quite extensive in the highest grades, with the hardy trifoliate 
wonders. In the report of the Bureau of, vestigations were inaugurated for the pur- orange, which grows as far north as Phil- 
Plant Industry two achieveme st pose of determining where the standard adelphia and is used as a hedge plant. A 
year will alone be worth the expense of Egyptian cottons would best succeed. hybrid has been secured which has stood the 
maintaining the whol partment. We re- But these were only two of many import: coldest weather in South Carolina without 
fer particu ex iro- ant lines. Great advances were made in losing a leaf. It is not so sour but that i 
duction of Maca a ccessful finding plants which would thrive on the can be eaten without sugar. The ultimate 
experiments with Egyptian cotto Here arid plains of California and Arizona. and in product of the crossing process will be a 
ofore, we have beer spen ling $80,000 a cther western states where there is much more delicious fruit. Tt will probably be 





year abroad for Macaroni. It has been fully alkali. The agents of the Agricultural De- ready for distribution within five years. 
proven that Macaroni wheat can not only be partment have been in the Sahara Desert, Northern people who have not been 
grown in this country successfully, but also” and are working in the Mediterranean re South have missed one luxury which it is 
that its use will extend the wheat area much gion. They have secured in their travels proposed they shall have within a few years. 
farther westward than before, over district number of plants which can be raised inthe Those who have never enjoyed pineapples 
of great extent. even bevond the one-hun- hot districts of California and Arizona, 


dredth meridian. where it was not consid- among them the d 





ate palm, barley 


except the ones shipped to the northern 


and many cities cannot realize the deliciousness otf 





ered possible to grow any w t On other fruits and grains, as well as alfalfa. A that fruit. The finest pineapples cannot be 
the basis of this great increase of yield per shipment of 225 date trees was securel irom shipped, so the neonple in far southern lati- 
acre and area devote to wheat Persia and planted in the experimental date tudes are compelled to consume them, a ne 
a conservative statement to say that orchard in Arizona. The date orchard now cessity which has its advantages. By a 
the entire average wheat production comprises eleven acres and contains so im hybridizing process the Department of 
of the country is likely to be increased ported trees. besides So native see4lings, all Agriculture has produced a pineapple which 
in the course of four or five years to from’ (doing well. The date palm will bear from has the good qualities of the southern fruit 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels per annum 09 to 400 pounds on a tree, and will form and can be shipped North. 

which, at average prices, wo make the basis of agriculture in the districts re The tangerine or glove orange is an 
crease in money value to the wheat crop of ferred to. There is no reason why ch agreeable fruit, but many people do not like 








he country of fully $20.000,090 to $30.000 enormous tracts of land should go to w ( it because it is so acid. The grape fruit is 
) y $20.0 $ 
000. On the basis of the amount eed Considerable progress has been made used for breakfast food and for medicinal 
that is known to have thi proving that tea could be grown succes urposes. These two have been blended by 
tne ] now navy yee ] Z ] 1 hk 
season. the coming crop ought to furnish fully. As a result of improved methods o Herbert J. Webber, physiologist of the Ag 
season tn or 1g rop 8, ! ! / | ; J F : 
1.500.000 or 2090.000 bushels cultivation, pruning and handling ome ricultural Department, to whom, with W. C 
For a number of years efforts have been 9.000 poun’s of commercial tea was pro Swingle, is due credit for the discovery. It 
rn ade to bring Egvptian cotton to this coun- duced at Pinel st most of whicl rank ch cel for table purposes than the grape 
nade t ring Egyptian 1 
trv. because the nt raised in the south with the high grade imported kinds fruit, because it has a thin rind, whieh 1s 
ern states has been subject to disease The Some of the most interesting advances easily peeled off, and it can be pulled apart 
African product, however. was not pted were made in fruit culture and the introduc into sections like the orange. 
for use in the United States because of cer tion of new varieties. Ever since the great Successful experiments have also been 
tal conditions. lhe vgovernme perts eeze which destroye 1 the orange crop ¢ made ii shipping peaches, pears and apples 
took up the matter and blende e yyy Florida severa ‘ S ago the Agricultus to the london market 
x U th na < 1 ae $ ‘ 
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ANIMALS AND ALCOHOL 


CONVIVIAL NATURE OF MANY WILD ANIMALS AS TESTED BY SCIENTIFIC EXPERTS 
By DR. THEODORE ZELL IN “ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG” 


NE of the most forcible arguments used by temperance 

advocates when they urge people to abstain from the use 

of liquor is their assertion that animals offer a conspicu- 
ous example of abstemiousness. 3ut a close examination of 
authentic facts will prove that this claim is not altogether valid. 
Even the ancients knew that many animais—the apes, for instance 
—are very fond of liquor. It would hardly be possible to catch 
a iull-grown baboon without resorting to the use of alcohol. 
Brehm writes as follows: “All our baboons are like the natives as 
regards their fondness for merisa, a kind of beer, which the Sudan 
esé¢ brew from the kernels of the durra. They were often in- 
toxicated from the use of this drink, which proved conclusively 
that the Sudanese had given me correct instructions regarding 
the method of catching baboons. The animals liked red wine, 
too, but they refused to drink brandy. We tried once to foree 
some down their throats. The result showed that they must have 
indulged their taste for merisa very frequently. They all became 
intoxicated; their faces were terribly distorted and their actions 
gave every evidence of uncontrolled passion and animal temper, 
so that they appeared to me to be a frightful caricature of 


drunken sot. Next morning there were unmistakable signs of the 
illness that usually follows excessive drinking. The faces of the 
baboons were a pitiable sight. They looked as though a terrible 
headache was torturing them; they moaned from time to time 
and held their heads with both hands. just as human beings di 
when in a similar plight. All food was refused by the sick and 
disgusted apes, and even their favorite drink. merisa, and wine 
which they had always enjoyed very much—found no favor 
their eyes. 
There are only a few among the apes in captivity who d 

show a craving for alcoholic drinks. The fol | 
will show that the sensible orang-outang is no exception to th 


I 


rule. “It seems a pity that an unpleasant accident put an end ¢: 
the life of the beautiful animal before it reache 
Bobi (the ape in question) had occasion to watch the steward 
unpack some bottles of rum, and he did not fail to notice that 

few of the bottles were leit on the floor after the others had been 





taken away. He was in the habit of retiring ck the 
afternoon. During the night his master hea se in the 
cabin, a sound like the rattling of bottles, and the faint gleam 
from the night-lamp that was burning on the table reveale: 


form moving about near the place where the liquor was stored 
He was surprised to find that the mysterious figure was none 
other than his orang-outang. Bobi had already finished one bot 
tle of rum, and he was still holding the empty bottle to 
mouth when discovered. It had been opened in the most skillf 


manner possible, and its contents must have gratified his craving 
for alcoholic stimulants to the fullest extent. About ten minutes 
after this performance Bobi suddenly became very lively He 
jumped on the chairs and tables, then he made perfectly ridicu 
lous gesticulations and grew livelier every minute. jumping and 


twisting about like a drunken person, or like one insane. He was 


beyond all control, and it was impossible to subdue him This 
State of affairs lasted for about fifteen miunutes Then he fe?! 
down insensible: he foamed at the mouth and remained stiff ar 

immovable After a few hours he revived. only to fall a victim 
to a violent attack of typhoid. Wine diluted with water and the 
medicine that had been prescribed for him was all the nourishment 
he would take during his illness. He used to hold out his hand 
to his master. whenever the latter came to his bedsicle iter he 


And the poor anima! 


would gaze at him with eves full of a pathetic expression that was 


had examired his pulse for the first time 


almost human. He grew weaker as time went on. and died on 


the fourteenth day. after a violent attack of fever 


Tt seems strange that the ancients have recorded accounts of 
the panther’s predilection for wine. Their custom of represent 
ing this animal in the retinue of the God Bacchus would seem 
to prove this assertion. The moderns have. as vet, failed to dis 


cover this fact. Appian writes as follows: “In Africa the panther 
is easily caught by luring him to some little spring that forms 

pond, where the animals are in the habit of coming to quench 
their thirst. The wily huntsmen take twenty jugs of strony 
Wine, which they pour into the water; then they hide in the 
When the sun is high in the 


heavens and its ravs beat down mercilessly. the beast of prey 


neighborhood to await results 


tortured by thirst and attracted by the pleasant odor, come to 
quaff the refreshing drink with avidity. They soon begin to hop 
and dance about as merrily as possible, only to reel and fall to 


the ground, drop their heads helplessly and fall into a death-like 






































sleep. They are easfly caught and bound while in this condition.” 

The bear, too, is exceedingly fond of alcohol. Dogs belonging 
to students who are members of some fraternity have often de 
veloped into habitual drunkards. The case here recorded will 
prove this tion: “Dr. Schmid, a singer who died in Vienna 
in 1873, had an intelligent poodle, of whom he was very fond. 
lhis dog used to wear a gaudily-colored student’s cap, sit at the 
table with the men and drink his allotted portion of beer. The 
skil 1 which he opened and closed the cover of the 
mug was a source of much amusement. After a short time he 
began to act in a very unnatural manner, having alternate spells 
of extreme jolliness and of deep melancholy and for 
Norman had gradually become a confirmed drunkar ce he 

\ to get beer in quantities from the dripping 
s. He di 1 e effects of intemperance, deeply mourn- 
ed b : 

( \ t ) e bes kt \ » drink | ) ] ter 
the. ( ste r T \ aw elv circulated vs 
paper cle 2 cc t of a dis le by in Ita an 
to the effect t ome-made wine is s a tonic for 

eik x sted horses. Koeppen says y used to dilute 

he w vhich they gave their horses d , nd 

vith it, which was | ably make botl 

ood ] re streng g S = ur rs g + - 
ees ped in brandy.’ 

B 1 lcohol will intoxicate chickens. W n 
Busch tells a story of an intoxicated goos Innumerable exam- 

es the nimal w t a itural aversion to 

s easilv conat I In many cases it 1s 

necoueaee 4 wie Insects take every 

> x \ t + 1 nks i r wl 4 ey wavs to 

eg stupor. Flies 1 wasps are particular nd 

of beer. It is very hard to cl them away after they have 
ndulge se the effect of the | r hinders free motion 

Our mouse may serve as a last example of an animal’s fond- 
ness for drink. Senz relates this incident: “One evening one of 
my sisters heard a peculiar. piping sound in the cellar. and. upon 

vestigi g se. she found a field-mouse sitting next to a 
‘nkel Val TY] rance did t disturb the little culprit 
e leas ‘ 1 is . 
rned.w mente 
< SI t 
mn tongs, W she looked 
exam tion el ved that the 
ihe mnie who was t 
a ‘ drink; 
time.” 

Fos < gives ar f a similar experience: “One 
lay. whit . s TI was d 1 by a noise \ mouse was 
limbing up f the smooth legs of the table. When she had 
reached the top she began to search eagerly for the crumbs that 
were scattered about on the breakfast-tray. There was a smail, 
bell-shaped brandv-class. filled with cumin-brandy. in the mi‘dle 
of the \ LOUSE noed on tl rim of t lass 
with one b k as much as she wanted of the sweet poison, 
nd then jump low air I disturbed her by making a noise, 
whereup s lisappeared behind a pboard Only a few sec- 
nds later the consequences of her weakness became apparent. 
She came back 1 executed the most ludicrous gvrations. trvine 
in vain to mount the table again. I arose and walked un to her, 
but did not n st her. Then I brought a cat, and the mouse 
ran away for a second. only to come back almost immediately. 
The cat jumped upon her from my arm, and the drunken mouse 
was soon caught in her claws.” 

These intoxicated creatures often fall victims to their bad 
habits: they have no guardian angel to protect them from its con- 
seatiences. The ane is undoubtedly the greatest drunkard in the 
inimal kingdom. w I ict justifies th comnarison often made 
between a monkey lrunken man in his rid sus and un 

miter 1! h! S 
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intended that the desire should be fully gratified; for He never 
designed that man should be the sport of vain and barren hopes.” 

William Jennings Bryan, of Lincoln, Neb.: “If the Father 
deigns to touch with divine power the cold and pulseless heart 
of the buried acorn, and make it to burst forth from its prison 
walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man, who 
was made in the image of his Creator. * * Rather let us 
believe that He, who in His apparent prodigality wastes not the 
raindrop, the blade of grass, or the evening’s sighing zephyr, but 
makes them all to carry out His plans, has given immortality to 
the mortal.” 


The Alaskan Boundary Dispute. 
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A Symposium on Immortality. 


R. ROBERT J. THOMPSON, a former member of the 
liplomatic cory i the United States. has been for 
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7 IS GENERAL REJOICING over the fact that the 
Alaskan boundary question has finally been submitted to arbi- 
tration. The arrangement made by Secretary Hay with the 
British government provides that the dispute be decided by a 
joint commission composed of six eminent jurists, three of them 
\merican and three British. As each country has the same num- 
ber of commissioners, there being no provision for a seventh, it is 
quite probable there will be a deadlock, in which case the bound- 
ary will remain where it is until new negotiations can be opened. 
Of course, one of the American judges may be won to the British 
point of view, or one of the British judges may be convinced that 
t-e American claims are just. The Brooklyn Eagle believes the 
ll be the case, and says: 
“That the court will sustain the American claims is more than 
probable. The case for both sides is already public property. 
We know in 


advance of their submission the arguments that will 
to effect conversion from one view to the other. We 


ve employed 


‘at Britain. long before the cession of sale of Alaska 





States, admitted in public documents and in official 





m to land which was afterward legally trans- 
rely upon these admissions to convince one or 

members of the court that our contention is 
We rely upon them to accomplish with adjudicators 


not effect with high commissioners, who were 





prejudice precluded from assenting to 
ny agreement not based upon their own premises. We rely upon 
to convince the world that in securing what belongs to us 
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ISPUTED PAKT OF THE ALASKAN BOUND >RY 
Phe Canadians cla m thal th boundary line, instead of making the broad 
rve to the ortheast, as above, should follow a more direct course, leaving 
I).ea, Skagway, aud other important places on the Canadian side of the line 
t re not pe ‘ ed | nd hunger nor by a desire to profit un 
t the expe e « nalley people 


he pe pute whether “‘the \laska ‘panhandle’ 

cl es betwee (Canada and the ocean for more than 500 
es) 1 rity 1 ¢ rom the coast windings and indentations, 
mitle ¢ t general line li the former, it 

off ( e water for all that distance if the latter, 
gives ( dye kay ’yramid Harbor, and other ports 
Lynn ¢ ! iy | W eward Whigs as ted his father 
ecretary \ I}. Seware n the purchase of Alaska trom 
a y t ew york Iribune that the British claims are 

‘ ‘ ‘ e Great Britain 


















which would be made into an 


harbor 





tion. He gives the following interesting facts 
and 


ine between Russia British America as 


3 
a 


official maps: 
“On the table before me, as I write, are some copies of the 


maps—the map prepared at St. Petersburg in 1829 by the Russian 


& 


topographical bureau; the map compiled by the deputy surveyor 
general of Lower Canada in 1831; the map offered in evidence by 
Sir George Simpson in London in 1847; the map prepared by the 
United Coast survey, and, finally, the British Admiralty chart 
published in 1877 and corrected to 1898 by the hydrographer of the 





royal navy. In all these the boundary line between Russia and 
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ara 
A LOT OF FUSS OVER A FEW FEATHERS. .V York He 
British America runs thirty miles inland, coming nowhere neat 
r that grand old arm of the sea known as the Lynn Car ny 
its harbors—the line just as it was laid down at the t vf the 
treaties, and just as the United States says it should be now 
The Bible in the Schools. 
\ T the Conference for Religious Education recently held 
4 Chicago, one of the questions most warmly discussed was 
the advisability of reading the Bible in the public schools. Such 
reading was warmly advocated by leading educators and vigor 


classes are beginning t 


ously applauded by the audiences; tor all 


realize that to leave the Bible out of the public schools ts to rea 
a generation of infidel hooligans, as was done in Australia when 


Bible reading was omitted for a quarter of a century 
At the Chicago conference, Mr. John W. ¢ 


“arr, superintendent 


of schools at Anderson, Ind., in a formal address, was most pos! 


tive, as a layman, in declaring for religious 


schools. “There is a great body of religious truth,” he said 


“broad enough to be taught in the schools without 


anyone. This includes at least four fundamental truths: 1 





in Almighty God. 2. The brotherhood of man. 3. The value o 
life. 4. The moral order of the universe; that there is law Phe 
incidental exercises of the school are one of the most important 
means of teaching these truths Chese include the reading of the 
Bible.” 
Dr. Charles H. Thurber, echtor of educational publications tor 
Ginn & Co., said the law permitted Scripture reading most 
| States of the unton, but in some it was torbidden. He sa 
“Washington prohibits the reading of the Bible in the schoo 
\rivona revoke the certiftfate of anv teacher who 
ligious exercises in school, and in w890 the Supreme Court of W 
consin decided that the reading ot the Bible in the pubhe schoo 
is unconstitutional in too the Cinemnat: school board wa phic 
in forbidding the reading of the Bible Lhe the action wa tke 
in Chicago in 1875, and in New Haven in t878 Mr. Thurber ¢ 
Clute! that there Wheoubl ob hore pecifie prov Vy law 
ligious instruction. He believed the teaching o Bib 
ture would bring merely literary result 

The venerab concensu fo Opimion amonye the 
delegate Was EXpre sed by t’rotes ry brank KR. Sana uty 
presiding officer of the convention, who said 


yu 


trom the 


hherou election 





education in the 


offense to 
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ye lie 

















ire Know se educa the schools 

Rev. David Beat 1 leading pastor of ( go, g $ 
ony ( he system of so-called secular education has 
been ghty ire, because é out the st essential 
I g re r 

Let us PE enr ol Vili 
be assigned ti € our educatio ys and 
whe he B shall be read daily ry slic scho 1 our 
land 
The Growing Divorce Evil. 
T HE INCREASE of the divorce evil has $ 

protest from Rev. Samuel W. Dike, tary 
of the National League for the Protection ich 
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BOOKS OF OUR DAY :. WHAT THE WRITERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 
WHERE BOOKSELLING IS 
UNPROFITABLE 
} om Russian newspaper, Sieverny Krai, 

says the London Literary World, pub 
lishes a study by M. Cherenine, a provincia! 
bookseller, on the present condition of 


bookselling in Russia. He finds that the 
number of sellers of books and popular 
works in all countries of the Empire does 
not exceed the figure of 2,000, of whom 32, 
are in the two capitals, the others carrying 
on their trade in 460 towns and hamlets. 
Bookselling in Russia, and especially in the 
provinces, is in a lamentable state. There 
are not more than thirty houses doing a 
trade of any extent, where serious works 
and general literature are obtainable. The 
majority of the booksellers sell books only 
as a second string to the bow, occupying 
themselves chiefly with grocery. drapery 
etc. Practically they sell books only during 
the two months following the return of the 
classes from the country, when the classics 
are asked for. 
sel 


The rest of the year they 
almanacs and books or brochures at a 
halfpenny or a penny each for the people, 


— 


this class of literature rarely rising to the 
price of fivepence. As to great bookselling 
establishments having connections in all the 
countries, there are not more than five or 
six of them. M. Cherenine says the Rus- 
sian public have not yet reached the level ot 
intellectual development, when the necessity 
of having a library at home makes itself felt 
The public are satisfied with a subscription 
to a circulating library. or with such books 
as they can borrow gratis. 
— 

FRIEND OF ANDREW CARNEGIE'S YOUTH 
A NDREW CARNEGIE is fond of refer- 

ring to the “precious generosity or 
Colonel Anderson, of Allegheny,” who in- 
vited him to share in the benefits of his li- 
brary when a boy. And yet this Colonel 
Anderson while living enjoyed an interna- 
tional fame in name only. Practically noth- 
ing was known of his life or work, although 
it was due to his generous nature that 
thousands now enjoy the Carnegie libraries. 
The Indianapolis News has been investigat 
ing his history and finds that Mr. Ander- 
son spent twenty years—from 1838 to 1854 
—teaching at New Albany. Ind. In the 60’s 
Mr. Anderson. who occupied a prominent 
position with a railroad at Allegheny, open- 
ed his library every Saturday to Carnegie 
and other young men. 

Mr. Anderson, always a book lover. not 
only maintained two large schools for boys 
and girls, but was also interested in a book 
store and printing concern. The firm name 
was Warren & Anderson. Little black 
cloth volumes are still afloat in Indiana 
which bear the imprint. “Warren & Ander- 
son, New Albany. Ind.’ When he left New 
Albany he left in trust two pieces of real 
estate to be sold for the benefit of any 
colored church that might thereafter be 
organized in the city. 

He was a tall man, with heavy black hair 


and keen, but kind, black eyes. He was 
never known to exploit his own achieve 
ments. 

Since Mr. Anderson’s death, in 1897, at 
the age of eighty years, in Manhattan 
Kan., Andrew Carnegie gave Manhattan a 
$50,000 library building as a memorial of 
the friend of his youth. Mr. Carnegie also 
gave $50,000 for an endowment fund for the 
library. 

=> 
DIAMOND MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA 
» ARDNER F. WILLIAMS, general 

J manager of the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines at Kimberly, has written a fascinating 
volume under the title of “The Diamond 
Mines of South Africa.” It is not only a 
full history of the Kimberly mines, but a 
history of diamond mining in general. The 
book is as exhaustive as it is handsome, 
and as interesting as it is comprehensive. 
It is written with literary force and dignity 
and is profusely illustrated. 

According to Mr. Williams, the South 
African beds have contributed over $400, 
000.000 to the world’s stock of diamonds 
During the eleven years ending with June. 
1899. the De Beers Consolidated Mines 
alone ha’ yielded 24,476.090 carats of dia- 
monds, wh'ch would measure about seventy- 
two cubic feet. The only other mine that 
comes anywhere near such a product is that 
of Jagersfontein, in the Orange River Col 
ony. the total output of which has been 
2.168.000 carats. The annual flow of wealth 
into the pockets of the South African dia- 
mon‘ mine owners annually averages $20, 
000.000, and the gains of the gold owners of 
the Rand are even greater. It is not 
strange that the mineral treasures of South 
Africa have had a powerful influence upon 
the history of that continent and of Great 
Britain itself. 

<> 
A NATION IN THE MAKING 

NATION in the making might aptly 
express the idea of John Foster 
Fraser. the English journalist, in his book, 
“The Real Siberia.” Mr. Fraser tells us in 
his preface that he calls his book “The Real 
Siberia.” because “the Siberia of convicts 
and prisons is passing away, and the Siberia 
of the reaping machine. the gold drill, the 
timber yard, the booming. flourishing new 
town, is awakening into life.” After review- 
ing his journey in its different stages 
through that country. Mr. Fraser concludes 
that something else than Russian blood is 
needed to develop it. The government is 
offering great inducements to its people to 
emigrate there, and they are doing so in 
large numbers. and, of course, the convicts 
and the children of convicts make no small 
part of the population. but the Russians 
are poor farmers. and proverbially lazy. 
“Nitchevo” (nothing matters) is the watch- 
word with them. “A Russian can’t do < 
thing quickly.” said one native to Mr 
Fraser. “If he tries he only makes a mess.” 
American manufactures are meking great 


headway in Siberia. Baldwin engines from 
Philadelphia on the railroads, Deering’s and 
other reaping machines in the fields, Amer- 
icans in every town pushing American prod- 
ucts. The Germans are not far behind, but 
Mr. Fraser expresses a frank disgust with 
his own country, England, for the way it 
lags behind in the commercial procession in 
Siberia. ‘The only article of British man- 
ufacture that stood ahead was sauce. * * 
* In every restaurant I saw the familiar 
bottles of familiar English sauces. That my 
country should purvey to Siberia little else 
than sauce—I felt like smashing the bot- 
tles.” 

The impression one gets from Mr. Fras- 
er’s book—which, in spite of some evidences 
of hasty writing, strikes one as reliable ir 
the main—is that of a people unambitious, 
slow to grasp opportunities, rather dirty in 
their personal habits, very good-natured, 
over-ridden with officials and tightly bound 
about with governmental red tape. 

=> 
SALES OF THE BIBLE 
HERE is no book so popular as the 
sible. No book has ever begun to ap 
No book 
has ever been translated into so many lan- 


proach it in its enormous sales. 


guages. The 86th annual report of the 
American Bible society shows that recent 
attacks upon the Bible’s credibility and re- 
newed interest in its study have served to 
largely increase its sales. The total issues 
of this society last year were 1.723.791, an 
increase of 169,663 over the preceding year. 
Of the total output 686.775 were carefully 
placed in out of way localities of the United 
States. The Bible has been translated into 
100 tongues by this society and in connec- 
tion with foreign Bible societies the Bible 
is now issued in 4oo different languages. 
—— 
BOOK NOTES 


Alfred H. Henry’s novel, “By Order of 
the Prophet,” published by the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, is to be translated into 
German and Swedish. The book, it will be 
remembered, is an exposure of certain as- 
pects of Mormonism. Bishop John H. Vin- 
cent of Zurich, Switzerland, was strongly 
impressed with Mr. Henry's story, and is 
said to have been the first to urge the cir 
culation of it in Germany and Sweden, the 
two countries where the Mormon propa- 
gan‘’a is being most actively pushed. “By 
Order of the Prophet” has had a large sale 
in the United States. 

Those who are interested in the art of 
burning pictures on wood may learn ail! 
about it in a little pamohlet entitled. “Pyro 
graphy and Flemish Carving.” by T. Ver- 
nette Morse. (Art Craft Institute, Chicago.) 

Dr. Lyman Abbott is now at work on a 
biography of Henry Ward Beecher, which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. expect to publish 
next September. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF MARCONI 


N the short five years since Marconi 
| came to public notice he has accom- 
plished enough to place his name promi 
nently in the list of the world’s greatest 
inventors. And yet he is described by a 
writer in the Scientific American as one of 
the least joyous of men in appearance. His 
features are melancholy in expression. They 
are those of a man fast approaching forty 
not those of a man of twenty-eight. Hi 


cold. 


eyes 


face is impassive, his eye almost 


When he 


wrinkles the 


smiles he half shuts his 


muscles of his cheek, and 
draws up the corners of his mouth. It is 
not a pleasant smile. 

If you visit Marconi with the expectation 
that he will do the most of the talking, you 
grievously mistaken. 
To be 


frankly and 


will find that you are 
You must do the talking yourself. 
sure, he answers questions 
fully; but he will not converse voluntarily. 
You discover quickly enough that his reti 


When he 


wireless 


cence is the reticence of mo Testy. 
Marconi 


telegraphy. he refers to it as 


discusses the system of 
“our system, 
not as “my" system. He praises where 
praise is due, recognizing fully that it is not 
given to any one man to learn all the s¢ 
crets of science, and that great results are 
attained usually by the co-operation oj 
many minds working to a common end. He 
acknowledges fully and openly how im- 
portant to himself has been the work oj 
his predecessors, and even that of some of 


“The 


which I 


his contemporaries. success of thx 


experiments with have been en 
gaged is the logical result of the work of 
myself and of my assistants in the last few 
years, and of scientific investigations of the 
latter part of the century.” he himself says 
included in 


“Revolutionize” is a word not 


the vocabulary which he uses to describe 
the possibilities of his invention. He frank 
ly almits that it is not his purpose to 
ren’er submarine cables useless: he is sat 
ished if he can successfully cempete with 
them; or if he can only make them cut 
down their present rates. 

Tle has had unusual obstacles to contend 
with in the development of his ideas. There 
liave been technical difficulties. of which he 
is now fortunately able to speak as things of 
the past. The reason for these difficulties 
without a 


trace of the pride that he nrobably feels in 


he describes in a simple way 


havine overcome them. “Any other ma- 


chine.” he says. “enables the inventor to 
shut himself up in a room and announce 
results when it is wise for him to do so. 
Wireless telegraphy is different, especially 
in the way that we labor. It is not a case 
of one machine here and one in England: 
but of half a machine here. and another half 
in Eneglan’, And each of these machines 
must be adjusted. the one to the other.” 
More formidable even than the inherent 
technical difficulties of telegraphy 
itself was the onnosition of the British tele- 


space 


graph and cable companies. who though* 


that their vested interests of $400,000,000 
were endangered by the new means of com- 
gloat over the 


munication. He does not 


failure of the companies; he simply says: 

“TI think this opposition has at least been 

ineffective.” If you question him as to the 

commercial success of his invention, he 

points for an answer to the sixty English 

warships, twenty-five Italian warships, and 

score of Atlantic liners equipped with his 
apparatus, 

— 
RAISED THE §$20,000,000 

i je Rey. Dr. Edmund M. Mills, 

was at the head of the movement in 

the Methodist Episcopal church to raise th 


who 


twentieth century thank-offering fund of 


$20,000,000, is by no means an obscure man. 
The success which has attended his efforts 
Most of 


his lite has been spent in central New York. 


has greatly increased his fame. 


He became affiliated with the Central New 
York Conference of the church, and is stil! 
member of that organization. His breth 


early recognized his 


ren in the ministry 





ability. and for year after year elected him 

organization Half a 
dozen times he has been a delegate from the 
Central New York Conference to the 


eral Conference cf the 


ecretary of their 
Gen 
denomination, the 
great law-making body. It was through 
this prominence and the confidence in his 
ability that inspired his selection as secre- 


tary of the commission to raise the $20, 


000.000 to mark the going out of the cen 
tury 

“Tt was personal effort all the way 
through.” said Dr. Mills, in an interview 


concerning hew he set about his task. “It 
First I 


after my 


took me four years laid the 


groundwork. Then, theoretical 
work was done, I set out to survey the field 
and learn something of the local conditions. 
I very early found that active personal 


effort was necessary, and, as a result, ] 
spent nearly four years in travel. In tha: 
time I visited every state in the union ex 
cept .Texas. 


“My 


treme. 


In all I traveled 170,000 miles. 


methods were simple in the ex 


Our people are generous. They 
cive accor‘ing to their ability, and it need 
facts 
to bring out the money. We Methodists 
are proud of our schools, 


ed only a logical presentation of the 


and of the 
I told them the facts 
in the matter: how the bisheps. after con 


great 


work they are doing. 


ferences with the leaders of the church. had 
sent out the call. and that we must answer 
it. The Methodists of the country did an 


swer it. and TI congratulate them.” 
Dr. Mills. who, by his feat of raising the 
creat twenty-million-dollar fund, has be 


come a national figure. is of middle age. 
He is five feet nine inches in height. He 
is neither stocky ner slight in figure. 

\iter the completion of his task he went 
back to his home conference, the Central 
New York. 
the Geneva district of that conference, and 
makes his home at Elmira, N. Y. He has 


He is now presiding elder of 
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Among his fellow- 
ministers of his own denomination he is 


a wile, but no children. 


exceedingly popular, as he is among the 
ministers of other denominations who 
know him. 


<_— 


THE OLDEST SENATOR 

HE re-election of Senator Edmund W. 

Pettus of Alabama to the United 
States Senate recalls the fact that he is the 
oldest senator. He was born on July 6. 
1821, and is now little short of eighty-two 
His colleague, Senator Mor- 
gan, is seventy-eight years of age. They are 
a wonderful pair of old men in mental force 
and physical strength. There is an inter- 
esting circumstance of how Senator Pet- 
tus entered politics late in life. It seems 


years of age. 


that during Cleveland’s second administra- 
tion Pettus wanted to be United States dis- 
trict attorney for Alabama. He went to 
Senator Pugh, who had been in the Sen- 
ate for sixteen years and supposed he had 
Pettus told 
Pugh sniffed at it. 
“Why, Pettus, you are altogether too old,’ 


a lie mortgage on his seat. 
Pugh of his ambition. 


he said. “I couldn’t think of recommending 
you.” Pettus bridled at the suggestion. “] 
may be too old for district attorney,” he 
said, “but I am not too old to be United 
States senator, and I give you notice now 
that I am going to take your place.” 

Pugh, who was himself a year older than 
Pettus, forgot about the threat; but, sure 
enough, when the time came around for an- 
other election, Pettus won the senatorship 
hands down. Pugh spends the greater part 
of his various 
places of public resort in Washington. 
\labama 
means the only old men in the Senate, al- 
though they are a little 
than any others. The Senate seems to be 
running more and more to old men of late 


time now sitting around 


The two senators are by no 


more venerable 


years, in spite of the constantly increasing 
struggle for places on the part of younger 
There are 
now in the Senate fourteen senators who 
have passed the allotted time of three score 
years and ten. Besides Morgan and Pet- 
tus, there are Teller, seventy-three; Platt of 
Connecticut, 


and more strenuous politicians. 


seventy-six: Hawley, seventy- 
seven: Cullom, seventy-three; Allison, sev 
enty-four; Frye, seventy-two; Hoar, seven- 
ty-six; Vest. seventy-two: Jones of Nevada, 
seventy-two; Stewart, seventy-six; Platt of 
New York, seventy; Proctor, seventy-one. 
Of these. Pettus, Teller and the two Platts 
have just been elected for another term. 
Ten years ago, in the fifty-second congress 
there were only eight Senators who had 
reached the age of seventy, and few of them 
were among the influential men in the body. 
<— 


SENATOR HOA®'S FUNNY STORY 
~*~ ENATOR HOAR has upset precedent 
~J by telling a funny story to the United 
States 


arguing a point which, he 


supreme court. The senator was 
said, reminded 
him of the man who was arrested for steal- 
bells. The said he 
didn’t steal the cow bells; that they were in 
the barn and somehow the cows got them 
on their necks. “That 
cow bell,” said the 


ing forty cow man 


might do for one 
judge, “but no forty 
cows in creation acquire a taste for music 
at the 
smiled 
audibly. 


court 
chuckled 


same time.” The supreme 


grimly. Senator Hoar 











COMMERCIAL COURSES IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS 

HE latest 

is the introduction of schools of com- 

merce into the 


movement in high schools 
regular curriculums. The 
idea is to adapt the work of the high schooi 
to the special preparation of young men for 
a commercial career. A leader in this move- 
ment is the Central High School of Phila 
delphia. Such a department was organize‘ 
in 1898 and has developed an interesting and 
suggestive model. 

Dr. Cheesman Herrick, 


school of commerce, 


head of the 
who is a graduate o/ 
the University of 
principal of high 


Pennsylvania and was 


schocls in Illinois tei 
years ago, has been professor of history in 
the Central high school recently, and is now 
professor of industrial history and political 
economy as well as head of the department 
of commerce. He is an enthusiast on the 
subject of commercial training of the best 
educational type. Among the results gain- 
ed from the four years’ experience in Phil 
adelphia, he declares that the 
that the commercial high school must be. 


foremost 1 


as the manual training school has been, 
distinctly educational in character. 
Opportunities for education in his view 


are quite as obvious in the Philadelphia 
scheme of studies as in either the old-time 
high school curriculum, or in that of the 
manual training school. 


he says, “is. 


“Our curriculum,” 
aiter all. a modernizing an1 
adaptation of former high school work; it is 
a development of the school on the ‘modern’ 
side, and seeks to give the boy his adjust- 
ment to the economic environment in which 
he lives. It does this 
‘commercializing’ old subjects of 
than by the introduction of new ones.” 
The school of commerce occupies the whole 
of the fourth floor in the spacious ana 
handsomelv appointed new building. which 
has just beeu erected by the city of Phila- 
Celphia for the accommo/ation of the Cen- 
tral high school. 

There are many ideas in the 
end provisions for the school of commerce 
which are noteworthy and up to date. Be- 
sides features usually seen in a school of 
commerce, the department has its individual 
laboratory of forty 


more largely by 
study 


equipment 


desks in a large. well- 
Here work is done in the 


analysis of raw materials of 


lighted room. 
commerce, in 
the examination of mineral products, in thx 
combination of elements into substance. 
and in the separation of the solid into ele 
ments. 

“There is not another school in the 
United States doing the same work,” said 
Dr. Herrick, in an interview. ‘This school 
is modelled after the work of European 
schools. But there the work is narrowly 
practical. Here it is broadly scientific. We 
put scientific work first. The students go 
into the laboratory the first year, 
products, 


analyzing 


mineral, vegetable. and animal. 
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Other schools make 


mercial geography. 


this a part of 
Here the laboratory 
work is preliminary to commercial geog- 
raphy.” 


com 


The total capacity of the department is 
about 500—a maximum 
been reached. The 
likely to attract an 


which has nearly 
fact that the 


increasing 


course 15 
number of 
students, as well as the fact that a separati 
school would have 


more of the distinctive 


school spirit, has led the director to declare 
that should the department be left perma- 
rently 


restricted by the condition of its 


present organization, its establishment 
mistake. New York 


commercial high school: 


would prove be a 
has a separate 
also have Brooklyn and Washington 
a 
PROGRESS OF IRRIGATION IN EGYPT 
HE extraordinary commercial possib‘l 
ities of the great irrigation project in 
which the Government of the United States 
is now engaged are well illustrated by data 
gathered in Egypt by Prof. Thomas M 
Means of the Department of Agriculture. 
of the Abou Kir 
pany of Alexandria. a corporation which 
ebtained from the Egyptian Government 
the title to a tract of land regarded as ut 
terly worthless because of excess of water 


He cites the case Com 


and the presence of great quantities of al 
kali, which has reclaimed 


15,000 


approximately 
Jividends have 
gradually risen from 5 per cent to 45 per 
cent per annum within a period of a few 
vears. 


acres. and whose 


The land cost the company nothing 
to start with, but the irrigation and under- 
coe te entailed an expense of from $20 
o $25 per acre. Today the 
for $25 per acre per annum, and none can 
be bought outright for less than $300 per 
acre, the figure at which the last sales were 
made. 


land is renting 


The tract now undergoing reclamation by 
the Abou 
acres. 


Kir Comnany contains 30.000 
In the days of the Romans it was 
noted for the excellent quality of the wines 
made from its granes and was one of the 
most valuable regions in ancient Egypt. 
After the Arabian conquest it was per- 
mitted to “go back” to use the local term. 
and as a result became flooded with swamn 
water, which left denosits of alkali double 
in strength those on 
the T’nited States 


the western lands of 
which the Federal Gov 
ernment hones to reclaim. 

Tn the land of Goshen. 
Nile and the Red Sea. and famons in bibli- 
cal history as the region to which the Ts 
raelites Pharaoh. the 
Egyptian Government is now engaged in a 


Ivine between the 


were assigned by 


gigantic reclamation project. Profiting by 
the example of enterprising private com 
panies, the authorities have determined to 
reclaim an immense area which 
suffered from lack of sufficient 
The Government is now 


has long 


moisture. 
constructing two 
canals at different altitudes. 


One will sup- 






ply fresh water for irrigation, and the cihetr 
will carry away the alkali drawn off by the 
drains, which will be placed about four feet 
below the surface and 150 feet apart. Dur 
ing the first year it will be necessary to 
keep the surface saturated and no crop can 
be grown, 


will be 


but immense quantities of alkali 
washed out and into the Red Sea. 
The second year a 
and after 
Egypt—corn, 


forage 
that the 
wheat, and 


crop can be 
raised, usual crops of 
cotton—can be 
In the course 
surveyors discovered the 
remains. of an_ irrigation 
Pharoahs, 
found ts 
The officers in charge are now 


grown in great abundance. 
of this work the 
well-preservel 
canal, constructed by one of the 
« description of which is to be 
Herodotus. 
working on the problem of restoring por- 
tions of the original aqueduct for present 
use. 
—. 

WORLD’S GREATEST FUR MARKET 
Ee great fur market of the 

at Leipzig, Germany. 


fur trade of the 


world is 
Nearly the whole 
world centres there in one 
Way or another. 

Even the big market of London is really 
only a feeder for 
one-half of the furs 
sent on to the 


than 
Lon'‘on are 


Leipzig, for more 
bought in 
German city, where they are 
again sold to the merchants, who cffer them 
to the consumers. 

Furs reach Leipzig from all the strange 
parts of the world, some of which are har4- 
ly known to white except by name 
The Alaskan Indians and Esquimaux, Can- 
adian half-breed 
ers and 


men 


Siberian hunt- 
Australian bush dwellers all work 
indirectly for the 


trappers, 


German merchants. 

The greatest quantity of furs comes from 
Bokhara in Turkestan, which produces al- 
most one million of the beautiful astrakhan 
skins every year. 

These skins are shipped in a raw state by 
caravan and 
through 


over mountains and deserts, 
Darius and Alex 


Caspian Sea to 


lands where 


ander fought across the 

Russia. 
There a railroad takes them to the big 

Niji Novgorod, where most of the 


skins are dressed and finished. Then they 


city of 


go to Leipzig to be sol. 
almost all the 
sable skins that are taken in their immense 
hunting grounds to Leipzig. 


Russia and Siberia send 
Two million 
of squirrel skins are shipped to it each year 
irom Russia alone. Thirty thousand foxes 
million lambs are killed annually 


to supply the 


andl one 
demand of the Leipzig fut 
traders. 
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OLD AND NEW METHOCISM. 
FTX HE Rev. Camden M. Coburn, pastor 
| of St. Methodist 
church, located in an aristocratic district in 


James’ Episcopai 
Chicago, thus cescribes the old and the new 
Methodism: 

“It is easy enough to eulogize the old 
fasnioned Methodism; no rented pews, no 
paid choirs, no tableaux and rainbow socials 
or progressive euchre parties in those great 
cays when Methodism was born. In those 
times there was no such thing known as 
making a church a social club or bureau of 
amusements; there were no smart, sensa 
tional sermon topics, no lolling in comfort 
able parsonages, reading the last novel. 
Nay, verily, in those days the knees were 
the first part of the preacher’s war 'robe to 
wear out. 

“To have a stove, or cushion, or family 


And 
remember the character of the 


pew was considered a sinful luxury. 
we must 
congregations in considering the old Meth- 
odism. They were made up mostly of pio 
neers—uneducated men and women, unac- 
customed to restrain their feelings. The 
preacher was a man of brawny fist and 
strong lungs and fervid zeal and a passion 
ate sincerity. Half the people to whom he 
spoke disbelievel the doctrine that he 
preached; no wonder the cther half support 
ed him so earnestly. 

“Vet I believe that the new Methodism i 
Methodist 


church today is no weaker, no less piovs 


worthy of honor, too. The 


or less successful than the ol!. Ruffles are 
not Babylonish; a ribbon is not carnal: 


church bells are not anti-Christian, and 
pianos are not devilish inventions as manv 
of the fathers thought. This age is better 
than that. Old time Methodism had great 
faith, but had credulity also. It had zea 
and enthusiasm, but there were visions, and 
iluminations, an hysterics. It had benevo 


lence, but nothing equal to the benevo 
lence of moern times. 
“The ori 


schelars. but after Mr. Wesley passed away 


ginators of Methodism were 


the standard was lowered, so that as late as 


1835 a storm of protest was raised against 


the establishment of a literary and theolog 


ical institute. It was thought in those days 


that refinement was antagonistic to the 
genius of Methodism. But Wesley planned 
Methodism for all classes of men, and in 
refined communities he encouraged an ele 
gance and dignity of worship which even 
surpassed that of the English state church, 
while in uneducated communities he encour- 
eged the methods now known as Salvation 
army methods. But he believed in the or 
gan, and wanted it played softly during the 
celebration of the holy communion. The 
new Methodism is a return to Wesley’s 
idea. Methodism is for the world, and the 
bald, hard, rough, noisy, and unintellectual 
service is no Methodistic than a 
beautiful, harmonious service such as Wes- 
ley himself loved. 

“There is no Methodist today who would 


more 





like to return to the old days when every 


Sunday the gospel guns from every Metho 
cist pulpit were double shotted against the 
l’resbyterian heretics over the way. Th- 
new Methodists do net shout as much as 
their fathers nor pray as loudly, but they 
Bible and love the same 


honor the same 


Savior. They still believe in revivals, but 
net the revivals of trances and hysteria. 
‘As to the matter of card parties, thea 
tres, and dances, I would say that the 
new Methodism does not frown on these 
things as much as did the old, but it cer 
tainly does not encourage them.” 
— 

WHERE DRUNKENNESS '!S RARE 
N EWFOUNDLAND is declared to be 

the most temperate country in the 
world. In most of the fishing hamlets there 
are no saloons, and only in St. John’s and 
2 few other places has the traffic any im 
portance. 


} 


Canada has hitherto claimed the honor o 


being the soberest country, but must now 
yield that distinction to Newfoundland. A 
comparative statement recently issued 
shows that the Canadians drink eight times 
as mutch of strong beverages as the “New 
landers” do and it is doubtful if any state 
or province anywhere has a record of so 
hriety approaching that of this island. The 
table referred to shows the annual con 
sumption per heal of population for the 
year 1900 and is as follows: 


Spirits, Wines, Beers 

gals. gals. gals. 

Newfoundland ......0.24 0.3 0.22 
BET 5 epee paces eee 0.72 0.8 3.4 
Newfoundland’s total consumption pe: 


head is therefore 0.49 of a gallon as against 
Canada’s total of 4.22 gallons per annum 
\llowing seventy-five drinks to a gallen of 
spirits or wines the Newfoundlander takes 

drink only twenty times in the year, or 
once in eighteen while at 


days, twenty 


drinks to a gallon of beer he slakes his 


thirst with a “schooner” once every three 
1 


months. In Canat’a the per capita con 


sumption is three times as great in spirits 


three times as great in wines and almost 


sixteen times as great in beers The fish 
erman’s drink is rum and last vear. out of a 
total import of 63.0c0 gallens of liquors and 


wines. rum amounted to 41.450 gallons 
rhis, however, represented a drop of 70,006 
gallons of rum as compared with 1890 
though the population has grown from 196, 
CoO to 220,000 people. 

St. John’s, 


floating population as the 


with its 30,000 residents and 
its large 
seaport of the island, is the least sober sec 
tion. But still it compares favorably with 
cther coast towns of its class elsewhere 
Its saloons, which number fifty-two, are 
open from 7 a. m. to 10 p. m. on weekdays 


but are closed tight “after hours” and on 
Sundays. 

\ peculiar fact about the “public houses" 
in Newfoundland is that most of them are 
conducted by widows who, having no other 







means of support, have taken to this call- 
ing to secure a livelihood. Another institu- 
tion is the barmaid—as in England. St. 
John’s is the only place in America where 
she flourishes. 

\lmost every hamlet round the coastline 
enjoys what is termed “local option.” This 
is a modified sort of prohibition, which in 
Canada is known as the “Scott act,” after 
its introducer. It enables the majority oi 
residents in any section to forbid the sale 
of liquors therein, by holding a poll and 
registering their votes in accordance with 
the terms of the local option act. 

Local option is 


spreading so rapidly 


through the “outports,” as the fishing vil- 
lages are called, that within a few years 
there will net be a locality in the island, out- 
side of St. John’s, where a saloon will exist 
Three elections were held last spring fot 
At St 
Salmoner, 
In the last 
case it is assumed that the solitary negative 
vas the keeper of the village saloon. The 
record of the island with regard to tem- 


local option, and the polls were: 
Mary’s, 289 “yes” 
167 to 17; Lewisport, 74 to 1. 


and 7 “no<” 


perance is one of which its people are very 
proud. Within thirty years its drink bill 
has shrunk amazingly. In 1870, with a pop- 
ulation of 147,000, its annual consumption 
Was 145,000 gallons of spirits and wines, or 
practically one gallon per head, and 53,000 
gallons of beers, or more than one-third 
of a gallon per head. Last year its people 
whole 
quantity per head and every year of the last 


consumed about one-third of that 
decade has shown a steady decline in the 
volume of intoxicants consumed. Lastly. 
and the most eloquent fact of all, perhaps 
it attesting its abstemiousness, the retail 
cost of the liquors consumed by the New 
foundlanders is but 97 cents a head per an- 
num, or one-quarter of a cent per diem. In 
Canada the cost per head is $7.73 yearly. or 
2'¢ cents cally. 
—= 
RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS OF LAST YEAR 
HERE are at particulars 
which rendered last year a netable one 


least five 
in the history of religion. The first of these 
fve. in significance, is the marked tend- 
eney toward federation and even consolida 
tion Hardly 


1 


the two movements, fully developed during 


second to it, however, are 


the year, affecting doctrine and Bible study 


North 


and in some measure displaced the historic 


Vresbyterians revised their creed, 


Westminster standards. and Roman Catho 
| sible 


in some degree displace the no less 


icS appointed a commission, that 
must 
historic Vulgate of St. Jerome. The next 
two developments of the year were money 
raising, in which Methodists led. and the 
organization of an educational board whose 
chief work is and long will be in the South. 
True, the latter is not distinctively religious. 
but its promoter is the largest contributor 
to Baptist causes in the wor!d, and religious 
behind his benevolence 
These five features of the year touched al- 


convictions are 


most all religious bodies 
<a 
Solomon’s temple is said to have beer 
It was overlaid within and 
without by plates of gold. Gold is one of 
the best of electric conductors, and in 
this way the whole building was perfectly 


lightning proof. 


protected. 











es the habit 


of cleanliness once 





established 


pure soap 


in the nursery brings 
many a blessing to the 
adult in after years. 
This sweet, 
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clean, 


sense, the power to julge rightly as 
to beauty of form and proportion 
it develops moral strength through 
the 


its appeal to affections and 


through its direction of the wi 


through the stimulation of gener- 
osity and regard for others. 


“When the 


this subject is understood it will not 


educational value 
be difficult to raise the money fo 
because the money will be well ta 
vested. In the country from whicl 


I came (Sweden) they not only 
have sloyd in the large cities for the 
public school children, but it is pro 
vided fer in the country schools as 
well.” 

— 


NEGRO 
ew W. E. BURGHARD| 














PB My® a 


adds so much to the pleasures 
of bathing, that the child 
enjoys its gentle 

and healing qualities and gains 
naturally, what every 

mother desires— 

a life-long habit 


of cleanliness 


At all drug stores, or mailed. on receipt of 30c., by 
the C. N. Crittenton Co., 't5 Fulton St., New York City. 





cd 


DU BOIS, of Atlanta Universi 
ty, is a firm believer in the higher 


education of his race. He has beer 
investigation as to 
the 


He shows that about 2,000 ne- 


conducting an 


what becomes ot educated 1 


"= 
gro. 
groes have obtained bachelor’s de- 
grees from the thirty-four collegiate 
(Ai- 


Howard, etc.) already 


institutions for colored 
lanta, Fish, 
existing in the South; and 400 mor¢ 
have graduated from Harvard, Yaie, 
Oberlin, 


versities. 


men 


Northern uni- 
In 1900, the conference at 


and other 
Atlanta University undertook an in 
vestigation into the present condi 
tion of these graduates. Professo: 
Du Bois sums up the result of the 
inquiry as follows: 

cent of these 


pre sick nts 


“Fifty-three per 
graduates were teachers 


f institutions, heads of normal 


principals of schooi 
the like. 


were clergymen; anothei 


schools, city 


systems, and Seventeen 


- per cent 
seventeen per cent were in the pro 


fessions, chietly as physicians. Over 


six per cent were merchants, farm 
ers, and artisans, and four per cent 
the 


Granting even that a consid- 


were in Government civil ser- 


vice. | 
erable proportion of the third un 
heard from are successtul, this is a 
Personally . 


record of usefulness. 


know many hundreds of these grad 





SLOYD IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


~ USTAF LARSSON, principal of the 
Sloyd Training School in Boston, de- 
livered an address recently to correct some 
misunderstanding on the part of the gener 
al public in regard to the value of 
training in the public school. 

He thought the best results would be ob 
tained in the three upper grammar grades, 
between the ages of 
years. He that in 
the home of sloyd, the subject is taught by 


1 
manual 


eleven and fifteen 


said Sweden, which 1s 
the regular teachers from four to six hours 
a week, and it has been found that the pu 
pils who are given six hours of training 
with the tools the 
other studies than those who receive less 
training, the explanation of this being that 
the manual 
strength and the power of application to the 
various studies Mr. 
son said in part: 


are more advanced in 


exercises develop mental 


In his address Lars 


that birth 
right entitled to an opportunity for man- 
ual training as a part of his education. The 
aim of education, briefly and broadly speak 
ing, is to make human beings healthier and 
happier at the same time that it gives them 
command of all Sloyd is 
not a set of objects peculiar to Sweden, or 


“I believe every child is by 


their powers 


to any other country. It is not a series of 


models. It is not a prescribed course of 
the 


tools, nor knife work. It is 


exercises. It is not use of certail 


not a fixed 
system arranged for certain grades of school 
for children of Sloyd is 
an educational movement uni 


certain ages. 


based upon 
versal educational principles, and having a 
definite aim in view. It inspires the pupil 
with respect for all honest labor; it devel- 
ops habits of order, accuracy and neatness: 
it develops self-reliance, power to plan, 
and concentration; it develops the aestheti 


uates, and have corresponded 
with more than a_ thousand; through 
others I have followed carefully — tlie 


life-work of scores; I have taught some 


of them and some of the pupils whom they 
which they 
life through 


lived in homes 
looked at 


Comparing them as a 


taught, 
builded, 


eyes. 


lave 
have and 
their class 
with my fellow-students in New England 
and in Europe, I cannot hesitate in saying 
that nowhere have I met men and womet 
with a broader spirit of helpfulness, with 
deeper devotion to their lifework, or with 
more consecrated determination to succeed 
in the face of bitter difficulties than among 
negro college-bred men.” 
— 


In resolutions recently adopted by the 
declaration 


should 


\sociation a 
attention 


Teachers’ 
was made “that 
be paid to moral training,” and that to 
with 


Jowa 
greater 
should be familiarity 


this end there 


the Bible. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE EDUCATED 
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HOSPITAL FOR TREES 


ARIS has 
P planting successfully, so 
that at the earliest signs of decay a street 
removed and the 


learned the art of trans 


large trees 
tree may be symmetry oi 
For 


Paris 


the vista not spoiled by its successor. 
these alone the expenses of 
amount to about $60,0c0 a year. 
nicipal nurseries include a 
“cure” 


trees 
The mu- 
“hospital” or 
for the tired trees, where they are 
restored, if possible, to health and strength 
in soil that is richer than the city’s. 
— 
A WIRELESS PIANO 

RA F. GILMORE, 

has perfected and patented a wireless 
piano which he has been working on for 
thirteen unable to get the 
in this country, he 
himself, and 


of Bloomingten, Til. 


years. Being 


reed made satisfactorily 
this task 
steel he 
file a five-octave 


set about from a 
drill and 
comb reed from which, it 


piece of fashioned with 


is said, combined with a bridge and sound 
ing board, he secures a fine, sharp tone. 
<— 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHANGES IN MEN 
; ee physical appearance of the men ot 
the 


» several nations of the world is un- 
Max Nordau 
has discussed the question as regards the 
French and 


dergoing constant change. 
Protessor Mante 
gazza as regards the Italians, and Dr. 
ilton and the actual 
blending of the multiform facial features ot 
the American population in a single type. 
The loyal Edward VI, 
haired if he a yeoman 
would hardly as his 
and compatriots the equally loyai 
Edward VII. Indeed, it 
but that there has been special and 
distinctive type for each century, and this 
if it is really the would, of 
not preclude the recurrence of a 
type at intervals. Among the factors which 
have undoubtedly affected the physique, 
hair and complexion of the nineteenth cen 
tury Englishman the matutinai 
tub—the widespread prevalence of the bath- 
ing habit. 
flect that, in 
morning bath, 


Germans. 
Ham 


others concerning 


subject of flaxen 


were and black hair 
ed in towns, recognize 
posterity 
subjects of is not 
certain 
case, course, 


former 


has been 


It seems strange, when we re 
the eighteenth century, the 
now regarded as so essen 
tial to Englishmen of all classes, was hard 
ly ever indulged in, and the cold plunge 
within doors a thing practically unknown. 
The effects of frequent 
bathing are well known, among them being 
a heightened color, sharper features—that 
is, a rawboned appearance—and, as Dr. 
Andrew Wilson has lately 
thinning of the hair. 
Looking at Europe, we are 
Frenchman gradually growing lighter of 
hair and complexion, owing to the greater 
fecundity of the Norman and the constant 


physiological 


pointed out, a 


shown the 


AD In VEN TION 


intusion Ol 
habit of 
wine is 
physique 
There can be no 
crease of stature and a more 
among the males, 
same 
whole race of Germans 
ered, 





Alsatian blood. Ths 


Swiss and 


tons—namely, the severity 


lipose tissu 





tary discipline. But with the Gert 
they have to thank the army for a decrease 
nstead of an increase of stature, the hei 
the men, as shown 
having gradually 


Whether the 


this loss as 


diminished since 185l. 


Kaiser’s subjects will 


sutficiently atoned for 
German chin, which is 
unknow 
under Frederick the Great. 


greater size of the 


becoming a prominent character, 
to the Prussians 
which we must leave to the 


William II to determine. 


1s a matter 


subjects of 








drinking beer in preference to 
influencing the 
of the 


question of a sl 


also said to be 
and facial tint Gallic race. 
ight in- 
erect carriage 
this resulting from the 


cause which has transformed the 


from round should 
shambling men, with a 


proiusion of 





Why pay $1.00 for the 
Popular Magazines, when by 
ordering through the 
Alkahest’s Clubbing Offers 
you can get them for 50c. each 
and thus afford twice as many. 
Send for such offers as this: 

Success, Frank Leslie's 
and Alkahest for 81.50. 


The ALKAHEST, Atlanta, Ga. | 
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for 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


The Present 


of HOUS 


doubt 


on the wrapper 


SEWIVES 


remember 


Gcncration 


will no 
this 


s around 


picture 
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THE SOAP their mothers and 


praise so highly, and which they thought was the cheapest 


and best soap made even. when 


The same soap is now sold 
by all first-class grocers at 
Size of bar and quality is exactly as it used to be. 
A box of DOBBINS’ ELECTRIC should be in every house, 


as it improves 


Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


(Sole 
PHILADELPH 


Proprietors) 


grandmothers used to always 


they paid to cents a bar for it. 


Cents 
a Bar 


with age. 


IA, PENNA. 
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The Danger is in the Neglect! 


That persistent, tickling cough, if not cured 


now may hang on all winter and lead to 


lung troubles. It’s 


to that makes it 


against danger by keeping always in the 


nouse, ready for use, 


what a cough may lead 


dangerous. 


—— 


Be armed 















































served 


Fourth 





quate probation. 
Third—The opportunity for 


man to establish a permanent home. 


Conditions which enable him tu 


give his employer generous service and to 
take pride in it. 


Fifth—The right to a pension on disabil 





ity which gives throughout life relief from 
one great anxiety, and that public consider 
ation which goes with a steady ob and 

self-respecting though humble and unob 


career 


| HALE’S : 
| Honey of Horehound and Tar | 
\ 
| 
| 
Containing the soothing honey, the strength- ! 
: : : 
ening horehound and the antiseptic tar, it | 
is a speedy cure for the most obstinate | 
cough. It will nct derange the weakest 
- | 
stomach and is a standard remedy for affec- 
tions of the throat, reeommended and pre- 
scribed by leading physicians. Of all Drug- 
gists. Refuse substitutes. Be sure and get 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar 
Pike’s Toothache Drops Cure in One Minute. 
PRESIDENT ELIOT ON LABOR 
YRESIDENT ELIOT of Harvard Uni hese five conditions of humane employ 
] versity, in opposing some of the cardi ment, President Eliot said, were realize 
nal principles which govern union labor today in Harvard University. Plainly, they 
enumerated the c ch he desig were not realized in the great American in 
nated as humane yf employment  dustries employing unskilled labor, wher: 
those to whicl n may rightly the terms of service were often those o 
aspire. ‘instant dismissal.” Another curious diff 
First—A rising wage, based on increased culty with American employment was that 1 
experience, attainments, and age was spasmodic. Complaints from employe 
Second—Steady employment ‘ were often made the ground for dismissal 


labor, he 
was injured by certain evils which were sub 


‘amental 


The cause of union 


thought 
versive of tun \merican doctrines 


of liberty. One of these evils was the limit 
placed on the number of apprentices, where 
the 1 


as, in learned j 
couragement was given to the training o1 


professions, every en 


novices, 


Other evils were the limitation of outpui 


which de stroys the self-re spect of the effi 
cient workman, and the uniform wage 
which has a cruel reaction on the less cap 


able workman, because, with a uniform 
wage, he loses his job at every slack in 
business, whereas if he was paid according 
to his earning capacity, his employer could 
afford to keep him the year around. 

A fourth evil was the violence which was 
an inevitable feature of every strike in in- 
dustries employing unskilled labor. The un- 
skilled laborer on strike had no other wea- 
pon unless it were the boycott, which was 
a cruel, cowardly interference 
rights of all the people. 


with the 


_— 
THE VISCOUNT KITCHENER’S WORK 


NE ot of attraction at 

Delhi, during the gorgeous 
spectacle which took place on January 1, 
was Viscount Kitchener, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the British Army in 
India. The who has won fame on 
many fields as a master in the art of war. 
stood out as a marked man in a galaxy of 
distinguished and bedecked leaders. The 


the centers 
India, 


new 


man 


_command-in-chief in India is worth about 


$30.c00 a year, and is tenable for seven 
years. Lord Kitchener becomes Com- 
mander-in-Chiet in India at the age of fifty- 
two. His predecessor, Sir Power Palmer, 
was appointed at the age of sixty. Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart, who preceded Sir Power 
Palmer, was chosen at the age of fiity- 
seven. Sir George White, who preceded 
Sir William Lockhart, was appointed at the 
age of fifty-eight; and Lord Roberts, who 
preceded Sir George White, was chosen at 
the ageof fifty-three. Lord Kitchener is thus 


the youngest General who has been ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief in India for 
many years. He is also the first General 


who has been chosen Commander-in-Chief 
in India without having 
commanded in India before. 


ever served o1 


—_— 
WALKING-STICK {NDUSTRY 


*O those unfamiliar with the process of 
a cane-making, it would doubtless seem 
trivial industry, but when we stop to con 
| the 


-ider details which enter into” their 
manufacture, we 


at onee conclude that it ts 


of no litthe importance. In the first: place 
the walking-stick must be grown, and in 
volved in this process are several little 


tricks belonging exclusively to the industry 
which are guard 1 with extreme jealousy 
in many parts of England the farming of 


plants to be converted into walking 


ticks is considerable of an industry and 
elds a handsome profit The plants are 
illowed to grow three or four years betore 


inything 1s done with them 


but atter they 
ence become productive they vield in mans 
cases as much as $450 a year. One of the 
most 


with 


interesting processes in connection 
of the 

It is 
success of this detail that the value oi 


the stick 


produced the plant practically is 


ash cultivation is the training 
roots so that they will make handles. 
in the 
les, for if good handles are not 
worthless 
And this is one of the secrets of the indus 
try which cultivators of the plant 


are not 


willing to divulge 
~_ 


Of lynchings during occurred 
in the South and nine in the North 


total number eighty 


1902, S87 
Of the 


Six Were negroes, nine 


whites, and one Indian. One woman was 


'ynched in South Carolina 












































HE - FLAMING - TORCH 
N DARKEST AFRICA | 


By BISHOP WILLIAM TAYLOR 


With by HENRY M. STANLEY | 


CONTAINS OVER 500 PAGES AND ALMOST 200 HALF-TONE ENGRAVINGS | 
REPRESENTING LIFE IN THE DARK LANDS WHERE WHITE FEET HAVE SCARCELY TROD | 


b v v 





Introduction 





BISHOP TAYLOR 


This great book is a history of Africa, giving the story of the past as well as that of Portuguese and 
Dutch occupation, English and French exploration, Livingston’s and Stanley's discoveries, etc. It is 
just the book to prepare one for a thorough understanding of African affairs in the present crisis. Its 


religious section describes the native religions and illustrates their practices by many full-page engravings. 


IT TELLS THE GLORIOUS STORY 


Of the DAWN of HEATHEN REDEMPTION 
THROUGH THE POWER OF THE CROSS 


as witnessed by Bishop Taylor during his long career asa missionary bishop in that continent. 
The book is a Romance and a History, a beautiful gift, an attractive and useful addition to your library. 
The Regular Price is $3.00, but we make a Special Price to Ram’s Horn readers of 


ONLY $1.50 


FOR THE FULL CLOTH BOUND VOLUME; EXPRESS PREPAID 


The CHURCH PRESS, 104 LaSalle Av. Chicago 


















HONEY OUT OF THE ROCK 


A Book of 272 pages, Cloth Bound, containing the most notable 


DAVID, The Tamil Evangelist 


THE STORY OF WHOSE LIFE READS LIKE A CHAPTER FROM EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


! 
P \] * UI. The Natural and 


ND es 
IN THIS BOOK ARE FOU Be Spiritual Man 
DAVID'S LECTURES: ch rm 


I. The City of Refuge UII. Life in the Holy Ghost 


HO N CY Vill. Temptations and Trials 


OUT O F TH € Ix. Need of Power 


RO CK X. The Indwelling Christ 


Xl. The Marks of Christ's 


Sheep. 
DMD v 


This volume, bound in English Cloth, gilt top, gold stamp side and back, and containing a finely 


II. Keeper and Kept 


III. The Work of the Spirit 





IV. Words to Soul Winners 


UD. How to Glorify God 


v 


engraved portrait of the author, 


Will be sent, all charges prepaid, on receipt of only $1.00 


The CHURCH PRESS, 104 LaSalle Av. Chicago 


























LIFE INSURANCE 
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AMOUNTS 
$100,000 ro $15 


Greatest mesued 


in the History of this 
Giant Company 


LIFE INSURANCE ISSUED AND PAID FOR | 272 
Millions 


PELE SLR ES LIE LAE SE EAL ALINE OLS SERENE OBER Ae TIPO TEU OE ES PR Bi pi ats ae Oa ss 
. 


during 1902, including Ordinary Insurance (#87,000,000), over 

ASSETS, end of 1902, over ‘ ° ° ° . 60 Millions 
INCOME, during 1902, over. - + GS Millions 
PAID POLICY- HOLDERS, sila 1902, over . e 9 Millions 
SURPLUS, over . a to 9 Millions 
POLICIES IN FORCE, sini " 5 Millions 
INCREASE IN PAID-FOR INSURANCE i in Reve, over {OS Millions 


MAKING THE GRAND TOTAL OF 


Paid-for Insurance in Force over 800 Millions 


Paid Policy-holders in 27 Years, nearly 68 Millions 





Features of the Year’s Administration were 


Marked Reduction in Expense Rate. Increased Dividends to Policy-Holders. 


The Progressive Management and the Judicious Care of, and Liberality in Dealing with, 
Policy-holders’ Interests, have made this 


ONE OF THE GREAT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES OF THE WORLD 


Write for Information of Policies or Agencies, Dept, 61 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Home Office: INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA. 9 sonnr. vevoen, | | 


A 
Newark, N. J. as : 3 
2 ; President. = 





























